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OUR WEEKLY COMPANIONS. 


LL that used to be said and sung of a cosy hos- | 
telrie, with jovial companions, and the flow- | 
ing grape or foaming John Barleycorn, must now be | 
transferred to the weekly newspaper. This is the | 
World’s Grand Hotel. Into it every week flock | 
guests,from every nation under heaven. ‘It is full of | 
art, wisdom, story, poetry, romance, incident, and | 
anecdote, such as never came together in any old | 
tavern, even when Burns and his fellows were met, | 
or when Burke, Johnson, Steele, and Addison ex- 
changed intellectual wares. 

To know the genuine relish of a good newspaper, 
one must not read the dailies nor live amidst much | 
company in cities. It is in the country, and apart | 
from much social intercourse, that one’s appetite 
grows sharp. The paper is seized with avidity from 
the office, is borne home as a treasure, is there care- 
fully read, as one would read the terms of a bequest 
or will that left him treasure. Every man has some 
favorite part of fowl or flesh, and so every habitual 
reader turns at once tosome favorite part of his news- 
paper for the first tastes; then to the next best, and 
gradually every paragraph passes under review ; and, 
at last, the very advertisements are conned. Then, 
on the eve of a new newspaper, the benevolent sub- 
scriber lends his paper to a poor neighbor, and it be- 
gins another round of pleasure. The newspaper is 
to these moral exiles a vision of the world—a window 
through which comes to them the whole course of 
time. 

But an editor has a very different experience, | 
though in its way quite pleasurable. Where the 
exchange list is very large, the task of looking 
through all the newspapers that come to the office, 
although quite a serious business, is not so laborious 
to experts as it would be to the inexperienced. 
Newspapers, like people, very soon sort and rank 
themselves. Those which are fresh, spicy, full of 
matter, come to our hand almost of themselves, while 
those that are made up from other papers, and those 
that habitually harp upon themes of narrow and local 
interest, are glanced at and passed over. Just as 
boys know where the trees are that bear large nuts, 
and where are the early apples, and where the trees 
are that never bear, or bear worthless fruit, so an edi- 
tor comes to know all his exchanges. Of one hun- 
dred, he will sort out ten or twenty on the simple ex- 
perience that these ten or twenty always help him. 
The neglected or the rejected may be very good 
newspapers, but not for him. Every office has its 
own selection. 

The glory of an exchange list is that it shall not 
be made up of papers in substantial agreement with 
you or with each other. One should hear all 
sides. He that is afraid of honest discussion 
does not half believe in his own doctrines. Truth 
does not suffer from honest questioning. The dead- 
liest enemies of truth are self-conceit, bigotry, anger, 
party-spirit, pride, obstinacy, and fierce combative- 
ness. 

Our weekly mail brings around us journals of the 
extremest opposite views. They are welcome. If 
anything, we turn with a newer interest to those who 
coutrovert our own tenets than to those who agree 
with them. 

The standard of weekly journalism has risen and 
is still rising, not only in ability, but in kindliness 
of spirit and general Christian courtesy. There are 
few religious newspapers that might not circulate 
in all religious denominations as well as in that one 
for which they are specially published. 

In so greata number of exchanges we could not 
mention all. We select, therefore, those which are, 
by the courtesy of their publishers, sent not to the 
office alone, but also to our dwelling-house. 

It isright to mention first the New York Observer, 
the oldest of religious papers in America. Mr. Sid- 
ney E. Morse, who, full of years and honors, has but re- 
cently died, lived to see a vast company of religious 
weekly newspapers in a country where he estab- 








lished the very first one ever printed in America. 


\ 


The N. Y. Observer is a sound and excellent famil 
newspaper. On public affairs it is conservative, in 
religion it is strictly evangelical according to Pres- 
byterian standards. We have had some conflicts 
with it in past days; but they are happily all buried 
under that great earthquake which shook down 
slavery—and we now look upon it with the most 
amicable eyes. We must mention a little personal 
history, however. Sometwenty-five years ago, when 
settled in Indiana, when food was plenty and money 
scarce, we had neglected to pay our subscription to 


| side, it has kept an unruffled temper. 








y | paper in the land. Its “make-up” is faultless. Its 





discussions of public questions are able, even when 
not satisfying. In the happy art of brilliant para- 
graphing it has no superior. It is avowedly radical 
vehemently sincere, and defiantly courageous. It 
gives an impartial hearing to the most unpopular 
doctrines. Though violently assaulted on every 
It may justly 
be esteemed as the ablest Radical journal of America. 


| Aside from ability, it is fitted for leadership by its 


the Observer until it amounted to some fifteen or | 
eighteen dollars. Not knowing exactly how to spare | 


the money, we offered to write six letters from the 
West, and to do our best, as an equivalent for the 
debt. They were always cautious managers in that 
office, and never took risks. After a moment’s pause, 
a glance at us from head to foot, with a slow but 
decided shake of the head they declined the six arti- 


cles for fifteen dollars, and we had to pay the money. | 


We walked out of the office quite crestfallen, but sup- 
posed that they knew the worth of such matters bet- 
ter than we did. 

Next in order of our remembrance comes the N. Y. 
Evangelist, which,we remember from the day “ when 
as yet there was none of it.” In all its early history 
it was a warrior-paper, doing battle for morality, and 


for liberty in the Church. It is still fresh and able, | 
albeit, just now, carrying upon its shoulders the re- | 


united Presbyterian Church, and therefore is more 
anxiously orthodox than is natural to the genial ed- 
itor and proprieter. Butit stands among the fore- 
most for excellence. 

What a host of recollections are stirred up by the 
name of the Independent! In what stormy times 
did it spring to life. Through what noble battles 
did it hold its way. It has had a history of which 
any paper might be proud. Indeed, it has itself con- 
stituted a part of its country’s history at its most 
critical era. Ably as it has been served heretofore, 
it never had a more able a corps of writers than to- 
day. As Americans we are proud of such a group of 
men as every week appear in its columns. 

The Universalist, of Boston, and the Christian 
Leader, of New York, are a credit to the Christian 
denomination which supports them. We have been 
specially pleased with the candor, the kindness 
of spirit, the equity, which appear in the editorial de- 
partment of both papers. We cannot better express 
our feelings of the editorial management, than to 
say that it is the work of Christian gentlemen. 

The Christian Intelligencer, is the organ of the Re- 
formed (late Dutch) Church. It is an excellent fam- 
ily and religious paper, made up with care, and con- 
ducted in an earnest but chastened church spirit. 

The Index, printed at Toledo, 0., comes every 
week to meet a curiosity that never tires. For it 
undertakes to expound a religion of which Christian- 
ity is but a species, or even but a variety, a mere 
“sport.” It disowns all books asinspired, it disowns 
all Churches; it sets aside every distinctive doctrine 
held hitherto in Churches, and is as remote from our 
center of religion as Uranus is from the Sun. But 
there it rolls, and we suppose must have reasons of 
its own, and something satisfying. Its temper is 
mainly good, its sincerity unquestionable, and its 
ability greater than in such a field we should have 
supposed possible. 

What a contrast between the Index and the New York 
Tablet !—a Roman Catholic journal, and one of the best 
of the journals of that class that meet our eye. It 
deals far less in violent language, and is far more 
moderate in tone, and less personally abusive, than 
some of its fellows. It discusses great public ques- 
tions, whether of church or state, with a frank and 
bold spirit and with ability. It contrasts singularly 
with its “red-hot” compeer, St. Peter, which always 
has some poor fellow on its gridiron, as we can tes- 
tify, broiling for the honor of the Church and the 
glory of God. 

The Golden. Age has foy. ten months,maile its ap- 
pearance on,our tibke pmbng sits qoxtsmporaries, as 
if it were nbt *cditecious OF being the best-abased 
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| got out again. 
| always examine. 





earl e:t convictions, its high moral courage, and its 
integrity of purpose. The truth of its theology and 
the soundness of its social theories is quite another 
matter, and we leave that, as we have done in the 
case of all the other newspapers mentioned, for the 
present out of the question. 

The Congregationalist of Boston is the bay formed 
by the confiuence of the old Recorder and the Puri- 
tan. Itisa religious newspaper so excellent that, 
once in a family, we do not see how it could easily be 
It is one of the few papers that we 

As its name indicates, it advocates 
the Congregational polity, and the reigning New 
England theology, but not with undue prominence 
nor unseemly intensity. Its news is well selected. 
It has special ability in historical and ecclesiastical 
directions, 

Of the same faith and order The Advance of Chica- 
go stands for the New England of the Northwest. 
It has risen from the ashes unhurt, and, we are glad 
to learn, is now upon a better basis than ever before, 
We have already expressed our appreciation of this 
admirable journal, and need not repeat it here. 

But we may speak well of the Interior, published 
by its side, in the interest of the Presbyterian 
Church. It is a fruitful paper, always welcome, and 
always rewarding the reader. 

Here come our two Baptist friends with compound 
names, models, each in its own way, of successful 
newspapers. We mean the Watchman.and Reflector 
vf Boston, and the Hxaminer and Chronicle of New 
York. As they love deep waters, we may, without 
offense we trust, pray that the channel under their 
keels may never grow shallow. They are both faith- 
fnlly Baptist, but yet more conspicuously Christian. 
We should not care if the latter principle swallowed 
up the former. 


The Liberal Christian is a good paper, under most 
trying circumstances. It is endeavoring to carry 
over the flocd the various members of its Unitarian 
brotherhood, and it is not its fault if, under high 
winds, there is some sea-sickness among the brethren. 
Had Noah kept a journal, no doubt we should see 
that a happy family, made up of every species and 
genus, do better when not in too close quarters. 
Aside from sectarian questions, many of the dis- 
cussions in the Liberal Christian rank among the best 
to be found in any quarter. 

The Christian Advocate and The Methodist worthily 
represent upon our table the Methodist Church. 
30th of them are growing in excellence. They have 
been able antagonists in the recent debates on the 
change of Methodist polity, but are now hanging up 
the sword and shield, and, to our eye, the fields of 
peace in each, full of flowers and fruits, are more 
comely than was their glittering panoply! 

We must not forget the Church Journal, from 
which we derive our chief knowledge of the English 
Episcopal Church, and the documentary news of 
American Episcopal churches; nor the Protestant 
Churchman, whose views and spirit, if they should 
become universal, would make every right-minded 
man willing to see the Episcopal Church spread all 
over the land. > 

Time fails us to speak of others, although there is 
a galaxy of weekly literary and scientific journals 
which deserve a grateful recognition, but must wait 
for another occasion. We are grateful for such a 
wealth of good Christian papers. To each and all 
we wish a prosperous year, with a list of subscribers 
growing larger every month, and alvertisements till 
the columns run over! 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ELDER BREWSTER’S CHRISTMAS SERMON. 


‘NUNDAY morning found the little company gath- 
kK) ered once more on the ship, with nothing to do 
but rest and remember their homes, temporal and 
spiritual—homes backward, in old England, and for- 
ward,in Heaven. They were, every man and woman 
of them, English to the back-bone. From Captain 
Jones who commanded the ship to Elder Brewster 
who ruled and guided in spiritual affairs, all alike 
were of that stock and breeding which made the 
Englishman of the days of Bacon and Shakespeare, 
and in those days Christmas was knit into the heart 
of every one of them by a thousand threads, which 
no after years could untie. 

Christmas carols had been sung to them by nurses 
and mothers and grandmothers; the Christmas holly 
spoke to them from every berry and prickly leaf, full 
of dearest household memories. Some of them had 
been men of substance among the English gentry, 
and in their prosperous days had held high festival 
in ancestral halls in the season of good cheer. Elder 
Brewster himself had been a rising young diplomat 
in the court of Elizabeth, in the days when the Lord 
Keeper of the Seals led the revels of Christmas as 
Lord of Misrule. 

So that, though this Sunday morning arose gray 
and lowering, with snow-flakes hovering through 
the air, there was Christmas in the thoughts of every 
man and woman among them—albeit it was the 
Christmas of wanderers and exiles in a wilderness 
looking back to bright home-fires across stormy 
waters. 

The men had come back from their work on shore 
with branches of green pine and holly, and the 
women had stuck them about the ship, not without 
tearful thoughts of old home-places, where their 
childhood fathers and mothers did the same. 
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singeth, the children gather round her like bees round 
a flower. Come, let us all strike up a goodly carol 
together. Sing one, sing all, girls and boys, and get 
a bit of Old England’s Christmas before to-morrow, 
when we must to our work on shore.” 


Thereat Rose struck up a familiar ballad-metre of 


a catching rhythm, and every voice of young and old 
was soon joining in it: 


*“ Behold a silly,* tender Babe, 

In freezing winter night, 

In homely manger trembling lies ; 
Alas! a piteous sight, 

The inns are full, no man will yield ° 
This little Pilgrim bed; 

But forced He is, with silly beasts, 
In crib to shroud His head. 

Despise Him not for lying there, 
First what He is inquire: 

An orient pearl is often found 
In depth of dirty mire. 

Weigh not His crib, His wooden dish, 
Nor beasts that by Him feed ; 

Weigh not His mother’s poor attire, 
Nor Joseph’s simple weed. 

This stable is a Prince’s court, 
The crib His chair of state, 

The beasts are parcel of His pomp, 
The wooden dish His plate. 

The persons in that poor attire 
His royal liveries wear ; 

The Prince himself is come from Heaven, 
This pomp is prized there. 7 

With joy approach, O Christian wight, 
Do homage to thy King; 

And highly praise His humble pomp, 
Which He from Heaven doth bring.” 


The cheerful sounds spread themselves through 
the ship like the flavor of some rare perfume, bring- 


| ing softness of heart through a thousand tender 


Bits and snatches of Christmas carols were floating | 


all around the ship, like land-birds blown far out to | 


sea. In the forecastle Master Coppin was singing: 
* Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry boys, ; 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your hearts’ desirinz. 
Drink now the strong beer, 
Cut the white loaf here, 
The while the meat is shredding ; 
For the rare minced pie 
And the plums stand by 
To fill the paste that’s a-kneading. 

“ Ah, well-a-day, Master Jones, it is dull cheer to 
sing Christmas songs here in the woods, with only 
the owls and the bears for choristers. I wish I could 
hear the bells of merry England once more.” 

And down in the cabin Rose Standish was hushing 
little Peregrine, the first American-born baby, witha 
Christmas lullaby : 

*“ This winter's night 
T saw a sight— 
A star as bright as day ; 
And ever among, 
A maiden sung, 
Lullay, by-by, lullay! 


This lovely laydie sat and sung, 
And to her child she said, 
My son, my brother, and my father dear, 
Why lyest thou thus in hayd ? 
My sweet bird, 
Tho’ it betide 
Thou be not king veray ; 
But nevertheless 
I will not cease 
To sing, by-by, lullay! 


. 


‘The child then spake in his talking, 

And to his mother he said, 

It happeneth, mother, I am a king, 
In crib though TI be laid, 

For angels bright 

Did down alight, 
Thou knowest it is no nay; 

And of that sight 

Thou may’st be light 
To sing, by-by, lullay! 


* Now, sweet son, since thou art a king, 

Why art thou laid in stall? 

Why not ordain thy bedding 
In some great king his hall? 

We thinketh ‘tis right 

That king or knight 
Should be in good array ; 

And them among, 

It were no wrong 
To sing by-by, lullay! 


* Mary, mother, I am thy child, 

Tho’ I be laid in stall; 

Lords and dukes shall worship me, 
And so shall kinges all. 

And ye shall see 

That kinges three 
Shall come on the twelfth day ; 

For this behest 

Give me thy breast, 
And sing, by-by, lullay !”’ 


“See here,” quoth Miles Standish, “ when my Rose 








memories. 

Anon, the hour of Sabbath morning worship drew 
on, and Elder Brewster read from the New Testa- 
ment the whole story of the Nativity, and then gave 
asort of Christmas homily from the words of St. 
Paul, in the eighth chapter of Romans, the sixth and 





seventh verses, which the Geneva version thus ren- | 


ders: 

** For the wisdom of the flesh is death, but the wisdom of the 
spirit is life and peace. 

“ For the wisdoin of the flesh is enmity against God, for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.”’ 


‘Ye know full well, dear brethren, what the wis- 
dom of the flesh sayeth. The wisdom of the flesh 
sayeth to each one, ‘Take care of thyself; look after 
thyself, to get and to have and to hold and to enjoy.’ 
The wisdom of the flesh sayeth, ‘So thou art warm, 
full, and in good liking, take thine case, eat, drink, 
and be merry, and care not how many go empty and 
be lacking.’ But ye have seen in the Gospel this 
morning that this was not the wisdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, though he was Lord of all, became 
poorer than any, that we, through His poverty, might 
become rich. When our Lord Jesus Christ came, the 
wisdom of the flesh despised Him; the wisdom of 
the flesh had no room for Him at the inn. 

“There was room enough always for Herod and his 
concubines, for the wisdom of the flesh set great 
store by them; but a poor man and woman were 
thrust out to a stable; and there was a poor baby 
born whom the wisdom of the flesh knew noi, be- 
cause the wisdom of the flesh is enmity against God. 

“The wisdom of the flesh, brethren, ever despiseth 
the wisdom of God, because it knoweth it not. The 
wisdom of the flesh looketh at the thing that is great 
and strong and high; it looketh at riches, at kings’ 
courts, at fine clothes and fine jewels and fine feast- 
ings, and it despiseth the little and the poor and the 
weak. 

“But the wisdom of the Spirit goeth to worship 
the poor babe in the manger, and layeth gold and 
myith and frankincense at his feet while he lieth in 
weakness and poverty, as did the wise men who were 
taught of God. 

“Now, forasmuch as our Saviour Christ left His 
riches and throne in glory and came in weakness and 
poverty to this world, that he might work out a 
mighty salvation that shall be to all people, how can 
we better keep Christmas than to follow in his steps? 
We be a little company who have forsaken houses 
and lands and possessions, and come here unto the 
wilderness that we may prepare a resting-place 
whereto others shall come to reap what we shall sow. 
And to-morrow we shall keep our first Christmas, not 
in flesh-pleasing and in revelling and fullness of 
bread, but in small beginning and great weakness, as 
our Lord Christ kept it when He was born in a stable 
and lay in a manger. 

“To-morrow, God willing, we will all go forth to 
do good, honest Christian work, and begin the first 
house-building in this our New England—it may be 
roughly fashioned, but as good a house, I’ll warrant 
me, as our Lord Christ had on the Christmas Day we 
wot of. And let us not faint in heart because the 
wisdom of the world despiseth what we do. Though 
Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobias the Ammonite, 
and Geshemthe:Arabisn-tpake Spdin gf us, and say, 
‘What do thes teak Jewg2 {Asx horup, he shall 

* Old English—simple. 
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break down their stone wall;’ yet the Lord our God 
is with us, and He can cause our work to prosper. 

“The wisdom of the Spirit seeth the grain of mus- 
tard-seed, that is the least of all seeds, how it shall 
become a great tree, and the fowls of heaven shall 
lodge in its branches. Let us, then, lift up the hands 
that hang down and the feeble knees, and let us hope 
that, like as great salvation toall people came out of 
small beginnings of Bethlehem, so the work which 
we shall begin to-morrow shall be for the good of 
many nations. 

“Tt is a custom on this Christmas Day to give love- 
presents. What love-gift giveth our Lord Jesus on 
this day? Brethren, it isa great one and a precious; 
as St. Paul said to the Phillippians: ‘ For unto you it 
is given for Christ, not only that ye should believe 
on Him, but also that ye should suffer for His sake ;’ 
and Saint Peter also saith, ‘Behold, we count them 
blessed which endure.’ And the holy Apostles re- 
joiced that they were counted worthy to suffer re- 
buke for the name of Jesus. 

“Our Lord Christ giveth us of Hiscup and His 
baptism, He giveth of the manger and the straw, 
He giveth of persecutions and afflictions, He giveth 





_ of the crown of thorns, and right dear unto us be 
| these gifts. 


“ And now will I tell these children a story, which 
a eunning playwright, whom I once knew in our 
Queen’s court, hath made concerning gifts. 

“A great king would marry his daughter worthily, 
and so he caused three caskets to be made, in one of 
which he hid her picture. The one casket was of 
gold set with diamonds, the second of silver set with 
pearls, and the third a poor casket of lead. 

“Now it was given out that each comer should 
have but one choice, and if he chose the one with the 
picture he should have the lady to wife. 

“Divers kings, knights, and gentlemen came from 
far, but they never won, because they always 
snatched at the gold and the silver caskets, with the 
pearls and diamonds. So, when they opened these, 


| they found only a grinning death’s-head or a fool’s 


cap. 
“But anon cometh a true, brave knight and gentle- 
man, who chooseth for love alone the old leaden cas- 


| ket; and, behold, within is the picture of her he 


loveth! and they were married with great feasting 
and content. 

“So our Lord Jesus doth not offer himself to us in 
silver and gold and jewels, but in poverty and hard- 
ness and want; but whoso chooseth them for His 


| love’s sake shall find Him therein whom his soul 


loveth, and shall enter with joy to the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb. 

“ And when the Lord shall come again in Hisglory, 
then He shall bring worthy gifts with Him, for He 
saith: ‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life; to him that overcometh I will 
give to eat of the hidden manna, and I will give him 
a white stone with a new name that no man knoweth 
save he that receiveth it. He that overcometh and 
keepeth my words, I will give power over the nations 
and I will give him the morning star.’ 

“Let us then take joyfully Christ’s Christmas gifts 
of labors and adversities and crosses to-day, that 
when He shall appear we may have these great and 
wonderful gifts at His coming; for if we suffer with 
Him, we shall also reign; but if we deny Him, he 
also will deny us.” _ 

And soit happens that the only record of Christ- 
mas Day in the Pilgrims’ journal is thus: 

“Monday, the 25th, being Christmas Day, we went ashore, 
some to fell timber, some to saw, some torive, and some to 
carry ; and so no man rested all that day. But towards night 
some, as they were at work, heard a noise of Indians, which 
caused us all to go to our muskets; but we heard no further, 
so we came aboard again, leaving some to keep guard. That 
night we had a sore storm of wind and rain. But at night the 
ship-master caused us to have some beer aboard.” 


So worthily kept they the first Christmas, from 
which comes all the Christmas cheer of New England 
to-day. There is no record how Mary Winslow and 
Rose Standish and others, with women and children, 
came ashore and walked about encouraging the 
builders; and how little Love gathered stores of 
bright checker-berries and partridge plums, and was 
made merry in seeing squirrels and wild rabbits ; nor 
how old Margery roasted certain wild geese to a turn 
at a woodland fire, and conserved wild cranberries 
with honey for sauce. In their journals the good 
Pilgrims say they found bushels of strawbérries in 
the meadows in December. But we, knowing the 
nature of things, know that these must have been 
cranberries, which grow still abundantly around Ply- 
mouth harbor. 

And at the very time that all this was doing in the 
wilderness, and the men were working yeomanly to 
build a new nation, in King James’s court the am- 
bassadors of the French King were being entertained 
with maskings and mummerings, wherein the staple 
subject of merriment was the Puritans! * 

So goes the wisdom of the world and its ways—and 
so goes the wisdom of God! 





* See an article by Rev. E. E. Hale, January Galery, 1833, 





























































Jan. 8, 1872. 


AN UNCLAIMED RIGHT OF WOMEN. 


OUSIN FANNY and I have had a little talk 
about one of the inscrutable ways of our dear 
sisterhood. I should have said / had the talk, for my 
cousin said very little. Now, as her tongue possesses 
the fine and useful art of rolling off ribbons of rainbow- 
colored speech on demand, I thought the silent side of 
the question must be very weak indeed. 

Fanny is a genuine young lady, born to her high 
estate as the poet to his. I don’t know whether all 
young ladies are gifts of nature to art, but I know that 
there are some who never can be “ made ”’ to fit this 
elegant, if somewhat cramping, niche. I am the raw 
material of the work, being a woman, and of Fanny’s 
age, but her mysterious make-up is beyond me. What 
is the subtle yet mighty difference? Two fine ingredi- 
ents perfume Fanny’s clay which never dropped in 
mine. She has the skilled instinct of fascination, and 
the clannish devotion to our sovereign lady Fashion, 
whose perfect work is—style. She never doubts nor de- 
lays when the commandment comes forth from her 
Disposer, but serenely fulfills it, and has her reward in 
seeming alwaysa chosen vessel to the honor of the god- 
dess ; while I protest against every order that is not 


right in my own eyes. Of course I have to give up at | 


last, and follow Fashion, but I go grumbling and far- 
off. The consequence is that we have no sweet com- 
munion, and I am not even recognized as one of her 
train. I think sometimes [ would like to bea young 
lady. It must be pleasant to feel oneself so fragile and 
£0 precious, but nature will not be reformed. Perhaps 
that is the reason why I never could have patience 
with that pre-eminent young-ladyism, the rampant, 
ubiquitous, irrepressible—ic. 


“Tt is all very well,” said I to Fanny, “to use pet 
names in the nursery, and, reasonably, in the house- 
hold, but in putting away such childish things we need 
a little masculine common-sense. Our boys grow up 


| 
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into men, and we never find the Rev. Georgie So-and- | 
So delivering a sermon, nor the Hon. Johnnie Blank | 


signing his name to a public document. 


But many of | 


our wemen have nothing better to wear, at home or 
abread, than the poor diminutives that used to just fit | 


their dolls. Is this a part of their subjection? 
is their own fault. 


No; it | 
Not all the ‘strong-minded,’ not all | 


the sensible ones even, have any sense of fitness with re- | 
gard to names. Women appear in public, write for | 
the papers, are married, die and are buried—some of | 


them—all in this flimsy fashion. 
garment that presence is known by everywhere. And 
I think that at least when immortal mind goes forth 
upon her errands she should have a worthier dress.”’ 


‘“ Well,” said the damsel, with a little pout, “after 
all, people have a right to their own taste.’”’ (Fanny 
spells her name with an ic.) ‘“‘ And for my pari, I think 
the ‘pet names’ you are so fierce about are a great deal 
prettier than the old-fashioned ones. 
like to have been called Penelope, for instance; I- have 
heard there was once a chance of it.”’ 


Yet aname is the | 


Perhaps you'd | 


‘In the first place,’’ I answered, ‘‘ you will not pre- 
tend, my dear, that this is an affair of individnal taste. | 


It is simply a fashion, absurd and inexplicable as the 
paniers, and the ‘ bends,’ and the other contortions 
with which it belongs. Even here, it seems, we are 
nothing if not French. Maybe it was a pretty trick of 
spelling at first, but the nine hundred and ninety-ainth 
repetition seems a little wearisome. Variety used to 
be thought the charm of charms. The old-fashioned 
names were homely enough, to be sure; but there was 
more character in one of them than in a dozen of these 
modern substitutes, all pressed and rounded into one 
likeness. And if, as you suggest, the name of my 
classic ancestress, which has been hanging over her 
daughters for generations, had fallen upon my head, I 
might have thought myself badly treated, but I doubt 
if I should have improved it by turning it into Pennie! 
The fact is, we suffer less from our parents’ bad taste 
than from our own follies. So long as men and women 
have to be named in the shell, so to speak,— while what 
we sball be appears so faintly in the traits of baby- 
hood,—people will not always develop in harmony with 
their names; especially as we have so few experts in 
the art of naming. And yet, as with ‘a lie well-stuck- 
to, ihe most unfit name, bravely worn, will adjust it- 
self to its wearer, and gather grace from the noble 
form within. I would prefer ugliness to silliness, but 


there is a happy mean between the two, and that is 
It isa precious possession and not to | 
be lightly thrown away for a mess of—what? There is | 


the gocd name. 


meaning and force in a real name. It represents an 





ideal, and a good one might help its wearer to some | 
attribute of strength, I should think. Martha can | 
guide the house, no doubt, but what can we expect of | 


such a jelly-fish as Mattie? 


It is refreshing to meet a | 


Helen or an Elizabeth,—grand, good sounds both of 


them,—though we have plenty of Nellies, and Lizzies, 
and Libbies. Even simple Sarah is tortured into Sallie 
and Sadie, and the sacredness of Mary cannot save it 
from such travesties as Mollie, and Minnie, and Mamie. 
Weak, pitiably weak, and unendurably same! If the 
young’ wemen of our land are feeble, frivolous crea- 
tures, their names in general do not belie them. Men 
are indulgent to this weakness; they may poke a little 
mild fun at it now and then, but they don’t really. ex- 
pect anything better of us. Itis one of the daintier 
being’s privileges; she shall wear her little scrap of a 
name atop of her head, just as she shall her little love 
of a bonnet,—so she shall! But will she not find it in- 
convenient, 1 wonder, if the broader day we hear of 
ever does come ?”’ 


, 
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“There,” said Fanny, “‘ you needn’t be like us foolish 
virgins. You may have your title as broad and as long 
as you please.” 

** My dear Frances,”’ said I, a little viciously, ‘‘ that is 
just what I can’t have without a continual protest. 
The trail is over us all. I remember a bit of experience 


I had when I was a girl at boarding-school. When the 
time came for us to be presented in the annual cata- 
logue, our President thought needful to exhort us all 
to stand by our names. I thought his remarks very 
sensible, and expected everybody to act upon them. 
That day a classmate consulted me as to what she 


should choose; writing her name for me, with varia- , 


tions, all the way from plain, stiff Eliza, up to romantic 
Lily,—behold a rod that budded! I, asin duty bound. 
advised the original name, but my advice was thrown 





away, for she was duly catalogued as Lily. I could not | 


blame her much ; I was too thankful she did not write 
it ‘ Lillie.’ 

“Well, there were a good many of the ies, but, on 
the whole, the infant-class was a smali one. I dropped 


the little mockery that had served me from childhood, | 


and gave my somewhat stately name just as the record 
in the big Bible had it. 


It had a strange look, to be | 


sure, and I felt queer in it, but then it was the right | 


and proper thing. How was virtue rewarded? Why, 


my friends at home came down upon me with one ac- | 


cord. 
didn’t know it was you.’ 


‘Pray don’t disguise yourself in that way ; we | 


“You see, we need to call Reason in to settle this | 


matter. Thereis a time and a place for names to re- 
lax, as well as other things. But don’t let them frolic 
in foreign toggery. Let us, when we have occasion to 
present these playful syllables, by all means spell them 
The ie is an affectation. Our noble English 
is better without such tags. And now here is ‘ the first 
right that nature gave,’ and one which nobody can 


deny us:—the right to a name ; a good, strong, sensi- | 
ble, womanly name; something suited to the wear and | 


tear of life, as well as adaptabie to the softer uses; 
something fit for a being with hands, and a heart, and 
abrain. The coming woman, trust me, will not spell 
her name with an ie.”’ 

Here silence, ‘like a poultice,” fell upon us, each 
dreaming her dream of, the millennium. But Fanny 
will be Fannie to the end of her chapter, unless Reform 
should come, with the changeful apparel and the voice 
of the charmer, saying, ‘‘ My child, I am Fashion.’’ 
Then will the maid forget her ornaments, to follow. 

May I be there to see! Cc. 8. 





CHRISTMAS IN CALIFORNTA., 
BY E. R. SILL. 


& AN this be Christmas—sweet as May, 
_/ With drowsy sun, and dreamy air, 
And new grass pointing out the way 

For flowers to follow, everywhere ? 


Has Time grown sleepy at his post, 
And let the exiled Summer back, 
Or is it her regretful ghost, 
Or witchcraft of the almanac ? 


While wandering breaths of mignonette 
In at the open window come, 
Isend my thoughts afar, and let 
Them paint your Christmas Day at home. 


Glitter of ice, and glint of frost, 
And sparkles in the crusted snow ; 
And hark! the dancing sleigh-bells, tost 
The faster as they fainter grow. 


The creaking footsteps hurry past; 
The quick breath dims the frosty air; 
And down the crisp road slipping fast 
Their laughing loads the cutters bear. 


Penciled against the cold white sky, 
Above the curling eaves of snow, 
The thin blue smoke lifts lingeringly, 
As leth to leave the mirth below. 


For at the door a merry din 
Is heard, with stamp of feathery feet, 
And chattering girls come storming in, 
To toast them at the roaring grate. 


And then from muff and pocket peer, 
And many a warm and scented nook, 
Mysterious little bundles queer, 
That, rustling, tempt the curious look. 


New broad upon the southern walls 

The mellowed sun’s great smile appears, 
And tips the rough-ringed icicles 

With sparks, that grow to glittering tears. 


Then, as the darkening day goes by, 
The wind gets gustier without, 

And leaden streaks are on the sky, 
And whirls of snow are all about. 


Scon firelight shadows, merry crew, 
Along the darkling wails will leap 
And clap their hands, as if they knew 

A thousand things too good to keep. 


Sweet eyes, with home’s contentment filled, 
As in the smouldering coals they peer, 
Haply some wondering pictures build 
Of how I keep my Christmas here. 


Before me, on the wide, warm bay, 
A million azure ripples run ; 

Round me the sprouting palm-shoots lay 
Their shining lances to the sun. 


With glossy leaves that poise or swing, 


| can give an idea of it. 





And faintest chimes of odor ring 
From silver bells with tongues of gold. 


A langour of deliciousness 
Fills ali the sea-enchanted clime ; 
And in the blue heavens meet, and kiss, 
The loitering clouds of summer-time. 


This fragrance of the mountain balm 
From spicy Lebanon might be ; 

Beneath such sunshine’s amber calm 
Slumbered the waves of Galilee. 


O wondrous gift, in goodness given, 
Each hour anew our eyes to greet, 

An earth so fair—so close to Heaven, 
"Twas trodden by the ; wh feet. 


And we—what bring we ff return ? 
Only these breken lives, and lift 

Them up to meet His pitying scorn, 
As some poor child its feolish gift : 


As some poor child on Christmas Day 
Its broken toy in love might bring; 
You could not break its heart and, say 
You cared not for the worthless thing ? 


Ah, word of trust, His child! That child > 
Who brought to earth the life divine, 

Tells me the Father's pity mild 
Scorns not even such a gift as mine. 


I am His creature, and His air 

I breathe, where’er my feet may stand ; 
The angels’ song rings everywhere, 

And all the earth is Holy Land. 


I hear it over plain and hill, 

Far down the skies its echoes drift ; 
He walks amid His garden still, 

And gives His love for Christmas gift. 





“THE BURNT-OUT.” 


Y ES; [have been to Chicago since the fire, and 
such a sight as it is! Our beautiful city,—my 
heart is heavy for her! 
I went allover the burnt district. 
of ruins! Miles and miles of destruction! 


Blocks and blocks 
No words 
In the expressive phrase of us 
women, “it made me sick!’’ The wind raved and 
howled up and down those desolate streets in a way 
that set me shivering. I could have wailed, too. We 


' love Chicago so, we of the West. 


But having recovered from the first impression, I was 
able to think of it with more composure. SoI began 
to pluck up heart of grace, and to find room for a mel- 


| ancholy boast that the conflagration was so large a one. 


Bins 


“Chicago does everything on a broad scale,’’ I said, 
‘even to its fire.’’”, And I soon found that I had reason 
to think so of the stupendous system of ‘‘relief,’”’ al- 
ready insteady and complete working order. 

Yes ; every day are fed in Chicago from 50,000 to 75,- 
6CO people, sufferers by that fire,—every day! It was 
more like the old war times than anything I ever ex- 
pected to see again. There is no confusion, no disorder. 
Everything is arranged and systematized, reduced to 
writing and printing, carried on by agents and sub- 
agents, ladies and gentlemen, principals and subordi- 


| nates,— all working together as if they had thus 
| worked for years. 


| called. 


I went to see some of the Relief Barracks, as they are 
I should call them relief posts, for they made 
me think of the impromptu military posts which we 
had during the war. There ere, perhaps, half a dozen 
such “ posts” in the city. 

Here come the applicants for assistance thronging 


| in the whole time,—a perfect tide of them. These are 


the recognized ‘‘ poor’ of the city, the lower class. 
Every precaution is taken to prevent imposition; for, 
just as it was during the war, the most clamorous are 
the least deserving. Every applicant’s name and ad- 
dress are recorded, and then a visitor is sent to look into 
the case, and until the visitors report nothing is done. 
A rough counter runs around the Recording Office, and 


| behind it stand the clerks whose business it is merely 


| to enter the names. 
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These clerks are a study in them- 
selves. Some of them belong to the ‘“‘ burnt-out,”’ and 
take this mode of helping others and themselves at the 
same time ; some are volunteers,—elderly women, el- 
derly men, young men, and sweet young girls,—there 
they patiently stand behind that rough counter, pen 
in hand, from morning to night, with a tide of faces, 
ordinary and extraordinary, surging before them. 

I, too, passed around, halting to listen at various 
points. I went and stood by sundry busily-talking 
groups all through the building and listened. You will 
not be surprised when I say that everywhere I heard 
“the brogue.”’ Asusual, whereanything is to be given 
away, the applicants were Irish. 

“JT want some floor’ (pronounced as poor), “if ye 
plaze.”’ 

“What is your name?” 
young lady clerk. 

* Bridget Finnisy, ma’am.” 

“* Where do you live?” (writing rapidly.) 

‘*In Blank street.”’ 

“There! now I have your name and your address,” 
says the dark-eyed, while Mistress Finnisy gazes at her 
stupidly. ‘“‘ Now do you go home, and do you stay there. 
You stay there two days ; and in the course of that time 
a lady will come to see you. If she brings word that 
you are what you say, then you will get some flour.”’ 

I have emphasized as the young lady did. Mistress 
Finnisy’s face, meanwhile, takes on a deep look of 
bewilderment, and she is evidently about to remon- 
strate, but she is jostled aside by a new comer, who 


asks the sweet, dark-eyed, 
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thrusts her face forward and her person in between 
Mistress Finnisy and myself, and says to the sweet 
young lady in atone of withering sarcasm : 

“ And wasn’t it a nice walk ye gave me way doon t» 
Van Beu-e-ren street to git a quarther of a load of coal 
jist! Hm! a quarther of a load!” 

“Well,” says the young lady, firing up, “you re- 
ceived your coal, didn’t you?’”’ 


“FWaix an’ I didn’t; he said he would sind it to- | 


morrow.”’ 

““Very well; you will get it to-morrow, then, won't 
you?” 

‘Maybe I shill and maybe not,”’ retorts the undaunt- 
ed daughter of the Emerald Isle. 

“You ought to be thankful for a Uitile coal,” says the 
young lady, reprovingly; “when that is gone you can 
have more.”’ 

“A quarther of a load iv coal! If ye would give u3 
the money instead, it would do us a hape more of 
good!’ And with this parting shot, and an extra to33 
of the head to drive ithome to the narrow-hearied 
creatures who are feeding and warming thousands of 
just such, the “ poor exile of Erin ” marches proudly 
out. 

That is what I heard with my own ears. And that is 
a specimen of what is called ‘‘ the general relief.” And 
that is where “the money goes” which has been s9 
Eobly a1 d !avishly poured in upon “ Chicago.”’ 

A’! the real sufferers by the Chicago fire are little 
te rilof. They are not the very wealthy, nor yet the 
very poor. The former only abridge a few luxuries; 
the latter were never better off, for they are sure of 
work if they can do it, and of support if they cannot. 
But there isa multitude of young laywers who had 
just obtained what is called “a start’’; of other men 
who had just enough business to support their families 
and make both ends meet, and they are the real suffer- 
ers. They have been accustomed to comfort and re- 
finement; they have lived in pleasant homes; they 
have had “the store” or “the office’ to rely upon, 
and all is gone “in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye.’’ They are thrown out, helpless, destitute, be- 
wildered, stunned. Yes; it is for such that my heart 
aches. And there are many, many such. They do not 
ask for help; they are only agonized that they need it. 
Their voices are never lifted in complaint. Ah, no! 
And how to help them is the problem, when the help 
which is given is only an added drop of bitternes3 in 
their overflowing cup. 

To this kind of “‘relief”’ the noble ladies of Chicazo 
are giving themselves with a delicacy and devotion 
which can never be known, and the ladies of Louis- 
ville and St. Louis are sedulously assisting them in it. 
Every ten days the latter are sending large consign- 
ments of supplies for this purpose, and hidden donors 
arefsending hidden gifts to the stricken ones who are 
hiding themselves away. And this is what is called the 
‘‘private relief’? work. 

On the West Side, on the South Side, it was ali the 
same. Every lady of my acquaintance had her private 
labors of this kind; every one her tale concerning those 
whose names could not be mentioned. 

Employment was given to several of the “ Burnt- 
out’ in a public institution where sewing was required. 
A lady who ran one of the sewing-machines looked up 
as night approached, and inquired quietly, ‘‘ Are we to 
be paid to-night?’ 

The question was passed on to headquarters, and the 
* answer came back that it was thought best to pay when 
the job was done, and not by the day. On hearing 
which the questioner dropped her head over her sew- 
ing-machine and sewed on. 

My friend was induced to inquire, however, ‘ Did 
you want to be paid to-night?” 

She looked up in tearless composure and answered in 
the quietest of tones, “‘I do not know; I haven’t any 
coal; nér any stove; nor any food. But the lady in whose 
hou:e I rent my room has a stove, and she told me she 





would let me use it if I could get anything to cook.”’ 

Everywhere one hears of such cases. Spending the | 
cay with a friend on the West Side, she told me it was 
the first day she had dined at home since the fire. She 
Lad passed every day ata church parlor which a few 
noble women like herself have converted into a dis- 
tributing point for “ private relief.’’ She had helped 
to supply fifteen hundred families with crockery alone. 
The ladies of St. Louis and Louisville were consigning 
their gceds to her and her co-workers. 

“T ask no questions,” she said. ‘‘They are our own 
Americans, and it breaks their hearts to have to come 
atall. When our supplies are getting low and we bezin 
to Ieok anxiously for our St. Louis and Louisville 
bexcs, I have sometimes said, ‘Will you be good 
cncugh to tell me what you need most?’ hoping we 
cculd at least meet that want. But I have stopped 
asking even that,’ she added, ‘‘for the answer is al- 
ways something like this: 


“*T do not know; I haven’tany thing; you had bet- | 
| however, I deliberately bolted, and went to the city, 
| hoping that, left to their own devices, they might 


ter judge.’”’ 

{it secms to me that this is the kind of want which 
ali cf us would rather help to mitigate. 
fund gees to “the poor of city,’ and they are well 
provided for in consequence. But the heaviest sorrow, 
the bitterest woe wrought by this fire comes upon 
those who were once in easy circumstances, and now 
are desitute of all things. I will only add thatif any 
one wauts to assist such, it will easily be done through 
Mrs. Patton, whose husband is editor of the Advance. 

Jt is wonderful to see the firmness with which the 
people of Chicago meet this calamity. No one can 


The city | 
| been accumulating for weeks, and I was kept in town 





help admiring it. There is no affected stoicism; they 
revognize the affliction in all its terrible extent, but 


there is a world of patience and of courage in meet- 
ing it. 

Olive Logan once very gracefully and truly said that 
all the people whom one met in the streets in Chicago 


gocd news.” That was true when she said it, but it is 
true no longer. The look of gaiety is not there to-day. 
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“The next morning, however, I thought of Cousin 
Louis, who is their nephew, of course, as well a3 E.1- 
ward. Sol posted off on the spur of the moment to 


| Cousin Gertrude, who, you know, is one of the most 
“looked as though they had just heard some piece of | 


amiable as w«ll as energetic little women. The way 


| she manages with her five children, keeping them so 


Carriages roll around the unburnt streets, Fields & | 


Leiter’s is full of shoppers, but former flocks of chirp- 
ing, gay-plumaged ladies seem to have taken flight 
with the birds. 


People have a graver look than before; there is lithe , 


attention to fashion; ladies seem dressed for business, 
and are intent on their errands; and one may safely 


guess that they are errands of love and mercy. Proud | 
as we were of Chicago before the fire—our gay, beau- | 


tiful Prairie Queen !—we are prouder of her now, and 
love her more. She has been tried in the furnace, and 
has come out of it chastened and ennobled. Tears fill 
sy eyes as I write it, knowing what she was and what 
she is, for Chicago is the city of my heart. 


Chicago pecple with reference to the origin and causes 
of the fire. The gentlemen, to a man, attributed it to 
a combination of natural causes ; to utter the word 
incendiary even interrogatively, is to bring down their 
sternest rebukes upon one’s devoted head. But the 
ladies talked differently. They spoke of a remarkable 
boldness and apparent concert of action on the part of 
the thieves and roughs. One thing is certain, when 


prettily clothed and so beautifully behaved, and her 
home so bright and cheerful, is wonderful. Surely, I 
thought, with all Gertrude’s resources, these two old 
pecple will be no burden to her, and I am really so over- 
tasked. 

“T laid the case before her, giving her the benefit of 
certain suggestions as to her course in the matter. 
She heard me through, and then said, without a shade 
cf displeasure on her countenance: 

“* Minerva, I shall invite them to dinner, but that is 
all. I cannot consent to lay aside all the duties that 
are dearest and most sacred to me to entertain people 
to whom Iam under no obligations whatever. I have 


| to take this stand on the company question, for the 


| sake of the children and our home. This coming and 
Nothing struck me as nore singular than the tone of | 


going of guests is the surest demoralization of children 
that I know of. It breaks up all the family routine, 


| enrages our one family servant, and compels us, with 


our limited income, to abridge a whole year’s hom? 


' comferts for the temporary gratification of people who. 


the water gave out, and the gas gave out, and “taree | 
miles of roughs’’ were known to be in the + -iacipal | 


avenue plundering in the line of the flames, a tervibie 
fear fell on the city. It was a day of gloom anal 
terror to Chicago. Any one whose ga3 has sud lealy 
failed can fancy a whole city plunged into a similar 


Garkness, with the dread light of its own burning as | 


its sole illumination, its water gone wherewith the fire 


sumed military command of the place, and then the 
worst weight was lifted from all hearts. The city felt 
that it was taken under the protection of law, and wa3 
comforted. 





SOCIAL VISITATIONS. 
BY MRS, MARY B. WILLARD. 


M ADAM MERE and I sat chatting over our 

Saturday’s mending. There seemed to be no 
end of topics on which to free our minds, and we 
had just reached social affairs (not to say gossip), when 
the bell rang, and Mrs. Professor Barnes was ushered 
in. 

Not every interruption would have pleased me at 
this juncture of the conversation, but Mrs. Barnes 
has just returned from Europe, and is as interesting 
as it is possible to imagine, soI prepared for a treat. 
But this is what we had in piace. Oh, that it may 
sink deep into the hearts of the many readers of the 
Christian Union,—all who are in the habit of inflicting 
numberless carpet-bags and Mansard Saratogas on 
casual acquaintances and remotely connected relatives! 

“T almost dread to go to housekeeping,’ was her 
answer to my last question. ‘ Pleasant as our home is, 
and it never seemed so pleasant as now, with the au- 
tumn tints in the yard, the pleasant views from the 
windows, and the cheery rooms within, I confess I have 
misgiving about exchanging our boarding place for 
cur oid house. I am ashamed of the misgivings, 
ashamed to tell them, but more ashamed that I have 
not the courage to put them entirely to rest by a vig- 
orous ‘ war policy,’-—an independent course of action 
that would no doubt make me some enemies, but soci- 
ety would be the better for the example. 

“T even hesitate to tell you the trouble, old friends 
as we are. I sofear you will think me selfish, unfriend- 
ly, inhospitable and inhuman, and yet it may be that 


; you have known something like it yourselves. I should 


like to think I am not singularly sinful. 
‘““When I went away, I was just tired to death. You 
know what sickness we had in our family that winter, 


| and how great our anxiety was for Katherine, but that 


wes not the wholetrouble. Right in the convalescence 
came a third cousin of mine, with her three children, 
‘to stay a few days,’ she said, but there she stayed for 
eight weeks. 

“You know whata great difference there is in guests. 
Some are so self-entertaining; but those of mine were 
a dead weight upon my ingenuity and general re- 
sources. The whole family, servants and all, were laid 
under contribution to the sustentation, spiritual and 
physical, of these four persons. Any fiagging of ener- 
gies on our part was sure to result in a general down- 


| heartedness cn theirs, that was more painful to bear 


than the utmost exertion in their behalf. One day, 


originate amusement for themselves. Errands had 


all day, and at night went home expecting to be re- 
ceived asa guest myself; but such a barricade of carpet- 
bags as I encountered in the front hall forbade all 
such expectations, and I went on to the sitting-room to 
be presented to an old uncle and aunt of Mr. Barnes 
who had arrived by the afternoon express. Edward 


| looked annoyed as he introduced them, but I wel- 


comed them with real cordiality; they seemed so hon- 
estly to expect it, I hadn’t the heart to disappoint 


' them. 


simply make a convenience of us. I tried to get along 
with it when we were first married, but when th» 
children came, I concluded that Our Father had other 
work for me than keeping a hotel, and that “angels un- 
awares’”’ were 2 consideration secondary to angels fore- 
ordained.’ 

“And so Gertrude had us all to dinner, and gave u; 
arepast beautiful in simplicity, cheerful intercourse 
and orderly service. There was a pleasant visit after 
dinner, but not a breath of further hospitality. Those 
old pecple never once thought of their carpet-bags in 


' Cousin Louis’s house, but I do believe they have a 
might have been arrested, and the roughs abroad | 


ihrceugh the city. At that crisis General Saeridan a; | 











pleasanter remembrance of his family than of ours. 

“ Gertrude’s policy has been manifestly a success. 
Her home is one that her husband delights in; her 
children, I have no doubt, will rise up and call her 
blessed; and I cannot help thinking that if so good a 
woman as she can take and hold the position she does, 
it must be the right one. 

“Madam, you have had experience, have you ever 
had ‘views’ on this subject ?’’ 

“In my early life,’’ said Madam Mere, thus appealed 
to, “I knew of a most distressing case, which I confess 
had great influence on me in raising my family. 

“Our physician lived near us, and his famlly and 
ours neighbored rather more than I have ever dongs 
with any other since. 

“‘ His wife was the neatest housekeeper I ever saw. 
It used to seem to me she was always cleaning. They 
had one child,—a bright little girl. One day I re- 
member noticing a carryall hitched before their gate, 
but it was no unusual occurence; they almost always 
had company. It was only a few moments after that 


| the Doctor came running over, begging me to go to 
| their poor little Mary; she was dying. It seemed that 


her mother had a tub of hot water all ready for scrub- 
bing, when the company came, and while she went to 
receive and attend to her guests, the little one fell in, 
and was scalded. 

‘“‘Poor Mrs. Lake never got over it. I neversaw any 
more company in that house. It was always as dark 
and silent as atomb.”’ 

A long drawn whistle from behind her chair caused 
Madam Mere to look around, and there stood John. 
How long he had been there listening, we could not tell. 

“T remember that,’”’ said he; ‘and I remember a 
mother who hugged her six little children very close 
that night, as if she were entering anew into covenant 
with them, pledging her life, fortune and sacred honor 
to their sate keeping and well-being. My mother, Mrs. 
Barnes,” said John, with an affectionate glance at 
Madam Mére, “‘ held her children with a death-grip, 
and made their bringing-up her vocation.” 

A sort of hush fell on us all for a few moments, and 
then we broke out, each to the other, with the question 
of Tammany, “ What are you going to do about it?” 

John, dear, conservative John, actually proposed 
radical measures. 

“You want censors in society,” said he, “ to regulate 
these matters, to lop off the abuses, and to direct the 
proper uses of hospitality as well as several other 
things.” 

Then we knew he had heard it all. 

“T think,”’ said Madam Mere, “that we need more 
Cousin Gertrudes.”’ 





IS IMMERSION A PREREQUISITE TO 
COMMUNION? 


T is unquestionably true that a vast majority of 
_I. evangelical Christians still hold to the opinion 
that believers ought to be admitted to the Lord’s Sup- 
per only after their baptism. We believe, indeed, this 
principle has never been seriously controverted, ox- 
cept in the evident interest of seeking some means by 
which to evade the logic with which the Baptists de- 
fend their practice of restricted communion. Assum- 
ing therefore, that the position is essentially true, as we 
doubtless may do until it shall be clearly and logically 
overthrown, we propose to inquire, 

Does it therefore necessarily follow that immersion is 
a prerequisite to communion ? 
The answer of the regular Baptist to this question is 
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always prompt and positive. ‘‘ Of course it is,’’ says 
he, ‘‘for immersion alone is baptism; the two words 
are synonymous,’’ This closes the argument with him, 
and to his entire satisfaction. Tuere is not a shadow 
of conscious sophistry on his part in this summary 
logic. 

But to some minds it is not so clear that this reason- 
ing ought to be regarded as entirely conclusive, honest 
and plausible as it undoubtedly is. In their view the 
matter seems to require a closer and more analytical 
investigation. Let us, therefore, begin with the in- 
quiry, Why and how is baptism a prerequisite to com- 
munion ? Is it in consequence of anything pe: taining 
to the outward act or form of baptism exclusively, so 
that in connection with this particular act and this 
alone, a. mysterious inward grace is conferred, in virtue 
of which the candidate is prepared for the proper 
and profitable participation of the supper? Or is bap- 
tism a prerequisite to communion simply in conse- 
quence of the relation in which the acknowledged ob- 
ligaticn to be baptised stands to the conscience of the 
individual ?—according to the generally received Prot- 
estant principle that the validity of an ordinance de- 
pends entirely upon the subjective relation of the can- 
didate thereto; and that there is absolutely no opus 
operaium, effect of grace, as it were, artificially admin- 
istered attaching to either of the ordinances. Oris the 
whole question one of propriety in external order 
merely? It seems to me that the answers to be given 
to these several questions must be very important in 
their bearing upon the general subject. 

Suppose, for example, that an alléged convert per- 
sistently declines to be baptised at all, but yet claims 
admission tothe supper. If no sufticient reason for his 
conduct can be adduced, it is fair to presume that he is 
not a true convert, but is either deceived or an impos- 
tor. There is no reason to believe that he will be par- 
ticular about other obligationsif he refuses to obey the 
very first command of the Master. His conduct in ref- 
erence to baptism becomes an index of his willingness 
to obey, and hence of the genuineness of his Christian- 
ity; and itis plain that he ought not to be encouraged 
or permitted to participate in the second ordinance 
while deliberately refusing obedience to the first. Bap- 
tism in this case is clearly a prerequisite to the commun- 
ion, on the ground that no person while thus rejecting 
the first, can be presumed to be in a condition of mind 
to participate profitably in the second. In fact, no 
individual under these circumstances can be regarded 
as a member of the church in any sense; and it is only 
to the members of the church visible, or invisible, that 
the communion belongs, in the opinion of all evangeli- 
cal Christians. 

Take now the case of a convert who 1s convinced that 
immersion and that alone was appointed by Christ as 
the initiatory rite of his church, and that there is and 
can be no divine warrant or permission, nothing in 
fact but human authority for substituting any other 
act in its place. He will feel of course that he must be 
immersed if he would obey the command of Christ at 
all. He will not be satisfied with any evasion of the 
duty.. The sprinkling of water will not sprinkle his 
heart from an evil conscience, nor can he in any 
substituted act give the answer of a good conscience 
toward God. If now, through an unwillingness on his 
part to be immersed, or through the influence of pedo- 
baptist friends, he is led to accept some other form or 
act, and thus becomes a member of the visible church, 
itis plain that he is yet not a proper subject for the 
communion any more than before. He will lack that 
integrity of conscience and of faith, that purity of in- 
tention, that readiness of obedience which is not only 
necessary to a profitable participation in the supper, 
but which is also indispensable to the success of the 
Christian life generally. 

In this case, therefore, baptism, and that immersion, 
is a prerequisite to communion, not as a matter of pro- 
priety in external order merely, which may or may not 
be of consequence, but it is cssentially a prerequisite, 
in the cense that the individual is not qualified with- 
out itin his own heart and conscience to partake to 
his own profit, but is rather actually disqualified by his 
deliberate evasion of acknowledged obligation. He 
would be eating and drinking condemnation to him- 
self if he were to partake. He may blunthis conscience 
by continued obstinacy and evasion, but it isnot to be 
presumed that he can prepare himself for the com- 
munion, or become a fitter subject for it by this pro- 
cess. He must in some way be brought to a dispo- 
sition of submission and obedience, in baptism as in 
everything else, before his Christianity will be accepted 
by the Master, whether he be in the visible church or 
outof it. 

But let us now take another view of the case. There 
are doubtless thousands and thousands of Christians, 
probably not less than half the entire membership of 
all the pedo-baptist churches, whose minds have never 
been in the least disturbed with reference to baptism. 
Their religious guides were too prudent to inform them 
at the time of their conversion that there was an impor- 
tant difference of opinion among Christians upon this 
subject, or that there was any room for question with 
regard to it; or they were sprinkled as infants, and 
joined the church at an early age under the guidance 
of pede-vaptist parents in whom they implicitly 
trusted, and have never been accustomed to independ- 
ent thought on any subject. And though they are 
doubtless generally informed as to the particular prac- 
tice of the Baptists, they have been taught to regard 
it only as a strange and’ unwarrantable peculiarity of 
our dencmination, no more requiring investigation on 
their part than the dogma of papal infallibility; or 
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without ever hearing our side of the case fairly pre- 
sented, they have been fortified in advance with an 
amount of arguments coinciding with their precon- 
ceived opinions, which leaves them little room to doubt 
the absurdity of our views. 

The opinions of these persons are, as we have reason 
to believe, entirely honest; they are true Christians, 
members of recognized evangelical churches, and they 
have no doubt of the validity of their baptism. They 
can come to the communion with consciences perfectly 
whole. 

The question here arises, Is the communion to these 
persons a profitable spiritual exercise? Are they benefit- 
ed byit? Are they proper subjects for the communion, 
either at their own table or atours? Can they, do they 
in participating in it, receive the essential grace which 
the ordinance was designed to convey, without ever 
having been immersed? Or is immersion to be re- 
garded as an opus operatum? Is there an effect per- 
taining to this act and to it alone, upon which the grace, 
the spiritual benefit properly connected with the ob- 
servance of the supper depends? 

If the communion in their own churches is really a 
beneficial spiritual exercise to them, then the commun- 
ion in Baptist churches, provided they are freely in- 
vited, would be just as much so. If their communion 
in their own churches is valid, then their participation 
in our communion would be valid also. 

When, therefore, we refuse them admission to our 
communion by saying, baptism is a prerequisite to 
ecmmunicn and you are not baptised, are we not in 
effect telling them that whatever their honest convic- 
tions on the subject may be, we hold that they are not 
proper subjects for the communion, and ought not 
to participate in it either with us or elsewhere ?—that 
their churches are in reality no churches, and that their 
communion is nota valid communion, and can do them 
no good at home any more than with us. 

If this is so, may we not profitably ponder the words 
of the Master, If yehad known what that meaneth I, 
will have mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not have 
condcmnéd the guiltless! 

For surely no intelligent Protestant will maintain 
that there is an efficient grace peculiar to the external 
act of immersion, which prepares the believer for the 
reception of the supper, and it may at least be fairly 
questioned whether we have a right <o decide for other 
denominations of Christians that they are individually 
and collectively delinquent in the matter of baptism, 
and that in consequence of this fault they cannot pos- 
sess that integrity of conscience, or stand in that con- 
dition of grace which is necessary toa profitable par- 
ticipation of the supper. Yet it would seem that this 
isthe most natural and rational construction of our 
words when we exclude them from the table of the 
Lord by saying, baptism is a prerequisite to com- 
munion. 

(Concluded next week.] 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK." 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. - 
CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS EVE. 





WAS not myself brought up, among the Litch- 
field hills of Connecticut, to know anything about 
Christmas or Christinas Eve. I have but one recollec- 
tion of my youth in connection with Christmas. I 
remember that on one snowy night, by some chance, 
I had been to Gov. Walcott’s house, and that asI walked 
back I passed the little box that was called the Episco- 
pal Church. The door was open, the light shone out, 
and I could see the evergreens that had been put inside, 
and hear the music of the choir, who were practicing 
in preparation for the Christmas services. I stood wist- 
ful, and with a vague curiosity, looking in, and won- 
dering what sort of folks these Episcopal Church people 
were. For I supposed there was no other religion ex- 
cept that which my father looked after! That was 
religion I knew, right up and down, and from top to 
bottcm! That that was the true doctrine, and the 
whole of it, I had not a doubt. And for those people 
who had the columns in their church twined with 
green, and had such services, I had a feeling of mixed 
wonder and pity. That is about all that I knew of 
Christmas in my younger days. I neverheard anybody 
speak of it. It was not known in the house of my fath- 
er, for a Puritan of the Puritans was he. 

I think I must have been more than thirty years old 
before it occurred to me that Christmas was a day on 
which even to stop and think. And yet, now that I 
ecme to refiect upon it, I feel that it is a day to be 
seized, and that the evening which is a precursor to the 
day itself is to be seized, and turned to appropriate uses, 
if for no other reason for this simple one, that when tne 
whole world, with a few fragmentary exceptions, are 
making a grand march of joy toward the Orient, it is a 
shame for any to lag or be stragglers. 

When the sun went down in Russia, millions and 
millions were electrified with one common historic 
thought. And when the sun came hitherward to 
Europe, from the blue Mediterranean to the frozen 
zones, everywhere was that same thought. And as still 
onward the sun came toward old England, and thence 
over the sea toward our shores, in its passage casting 
its rays upon the ships that carried their Christian pas- 
sengers, the same thought wasin every mind. And now 
that it has come to us, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, north and south, east and west, 
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and in all dencminations, there is this general turning 
of the hearts of all—grown people and children—to the 
great center of our faith, the Lord Jesus Christ. And 
for one, I cannot consent to see the whole world 
inspired by a universal remembrance of him, and not 
have any share in it. . 

It is immaterial whether we have found the right day 
or not. We have found @ day when all men walk 
together. The exact time may have been six months 
earlier or six months later; but that is not important- 
Our Saviour is in heaven. He has risen. We are not 
worshiping a figment. We are not worshipping the 
shredded skin of some past event. We are sunply 
uniting with all Christians the world over, on one day 
in three hundred and sixty-five, in common thoughts, 
and common feelings and common joys. .God be 
thanked for the occasion which once in the year makes 
the Greek church, the Roman church, and the Protes- 
tant church allone. We ave to-night one in rejoicing; 
one in gratitude to God for the gift of Jesus; one ina 
kind of mystic, pleasing, yet sad reminiscence. That 
state of mind which we do not analyze is often sweeter 
to us than that which we do. The vague risings of our 
thoughts sometimes are like films and mists which do 
not become clouds, but which fornr scarfs, as it were, on 
the hill-side, and gleam back the morning and evening 
sun tooureye. And these imaginations and associa- 
tions—how sweet they are! We have them to-night in 
commen with the whole Christian world. 

And nothing is more beautiful to me than the hait 
of extending greetings and kindly welcomes to each 
other. These salutations amount to but little. It does 
not change a sordid man into a generous man to say, 
“A merry Christmas to you!’’ A selfish man is not 
changed into a benevolent man because he dispenses a 
certain number of gifts, some of which are cheap, and 
some of which are dear. Nevertheless, it does have an 
effect on the average of men, taking one year with 
another, on the anniversary of the advent of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ to feel that this is a time 
to lay aside business and greet each other socially, and 
exchange gifts. 

And as to this matter of gift, it is a thing for every 
one to manage for himself. Your early education, 
your circumstances and your feelings, are things that 
are to be taken into the account.. As.for myself, I do 
not recollect ever to Lave had a Christmas gift in my 
life until after I was so old that it Gid'not make much 
difference whether I had gifts or not. My education 
was neglected in this regard; and I shail not be able to 
remedy the defect. I neverheard of Santa Claus when 
Iwasa boy. Inever hung up astockingin my life. I 
feel bad about it to thisday. But it is too late to begin 
now. I never went to bed with that kind'of exhilarat- 
ing wonder and excitement and half-laughter and half- 
fun that multitudes of boys and girls go to bed with 
every Christmas Eve. I never felt that there was any 
night in the year that was my night, when my parents 
had got to come to my terms any how, and serve me 
with some gift or appropriate enjoyment. And early 
education gocs 2 great way in such things. To some-of 
you how different is your memory of childhood from 
mine in this respect! 

In the Louvre, in Paris, you can stand’ and’ look 
thrcugh open doors into one apartment, and‘another, 
and another, till the eye is lost in the dimy perspective. 
And the open doors of the lives of some persons are 
Christmas days; and they look through those days 
clear back to the periods of their earliest remembrance. 
And how much fuller is the memory of treasures than 
the Louvre is of magnificence! Bilessed'are they that 
have laid in a great store of them. 

While, then, we kcep Christmas day, and the evening 
that preludes it, with the whole Christian world, by 
sober thoughts and proper observances, it should like- 
wise be our thought to keep them with the household. 
If the church has occasion to remember the birth of 
Christ with gladness, the family, above all other insti- 
tutions in the world, has occasion to give God thanks 
for the birth of Christ on every recurring Christmas. 
It has profited therefrom more than any other institu- 
ticn—more than the State; more than the Chureh; 
more than everything else. And if our affections are 
not purified; if our joys are not sweetened; if our 
sccial affections are not broadened; if the-chain that 
connects us one to another is not strengthened, it will 
not be because the influence has not been provided 
which has led to these consummations from age to age. 

Christian brethren, while, then, we take this view, 
which is the popular one; while we make Christmas a 
day of unrebuked gladness, and exchange social festivi- 
ties and greetings, let us havea bass to our alto-and our 
tenor; an undertone to our joy; a deep moral senti- 
ment to our affections. Let us remember that our 
Saviour was predicted to come, and did come, t> save 
us from our sins. 

And it might be worth our while to begin to ask how: 
far, in respect to ourselves individually, this promise 
has been fulfilled, that he should “save his people from 
their sins.”” In what regard has the grace of God re- 
strained us? In what respects have we been cleansed ? 
What habit has been weakened that should be eradi- 
cated? What right tendency has been lifted up that 
before was thrown down? What spiritual element ha3 
been made regnant that had to be introduced as an 
exotic into cur nature? How far has the promise that 
Christ should bring great joy and hope to the worll 
been fulfilled to us? 


“He shall save his people from their sins.” 

What other thing could be promised that would he 
so sweet to us, or that would fill our hearts with such 
delight, if it might be accomplished? But to how few 
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has it been accomplished! Who does not at times say, 
‘““Who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?”’ 
Who does not often have occasion to mourn his infirm- 
ity, his transgression, and, above all, the controlling 
influence of the appetites and passions in his nature? 
And is there a Saviour revealed to redeem us from 
these? And is this the anniversary, the remembering- 
day of that Saviour? Let not one of us who are named 
with his name, and who have hope in his love, forget to 
celebrate the coming of Him who came, not for our 
joy alone, but to save us from our sins. 

And is it not a good time now to review our experi- 
ence, and see how the work of grace has gone with us? 
Is it not a good time to set in order before our own 
minds our actual conditions, and to measure our dispo- 
sitions by the law of love as it is given to us in the New 
Testament? Is it nota good time to throw open the 
heart and say to the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Let thy ad- 
vent be here and to me”? 

And if there are any who are not Christ’s, if they 
would be wise, let them behold where that star shines 
which the wise men sought, brighter now to them than 
ever star was that hung in the heavens; and let them 
follow it till it comes and stands over the place where 
the young child Jesus lies. There let them find their 
king. And though their king be like a child, it shall 
be a Prince and a Saviour to them. Is it not a good 
time to take hold of the past, and to take hold bravely 
upon the future? 

My dear friends, I wish you not only a merry Christ- 
mas, but a pure-hearted Christmas; a Christmas filled 
with more earnest purposes; with more humility; 
with more consecration to the work of God; with more 
patience under your burdens; with more hatred of 
your sins; with more gentleness one toward another; 
with more kindness toward those who are dependent 
upon you. I pray that God may, by Jesus Christ, save 
you from your sins, and add to your virtue; and that 
you may abound in it more and more unto the end. 





Public Opinion. 


DECLARATION ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST, BY A UNITA- 
RIAN MINISTER. 
[From a Christmas Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Hepworth—N. Y. Herald.] 


NE cannot read the accounts of the Evangelists 

without being struck with the constant use by 
Christ of the pronouns I and Me. If any one else should 
use them so frequently we should call it arrogance or 
conceit; but in Him we think it a natural result of true 
royalty. We should not tolerate it for an instant in 
Luther or Calvin, no, not even in Moses or Paul, but it 
is as becoming to Christ as a crown is to a king. First, 
I want to speak of Christ as a theological dogma. I 
know very little about the science of theology, and 
care less for it. It was always a very dry study to me, 
but this dogma is the basic element of my system, and 
therefore I speak of it. I cannot resist the feeling; it 
has grown partly out of the way in whic'1I read the 
Bible, and partly out of my own religious conscious- 
ness that Christ’s life and God’s life are inextricably 
interwoven and interlaced. I am bound to believe in 
Christ’s divinity, or else tear certain texts up by the 
roots, which Iam wholly unwilling todo. When Jesus, 
in a prayer, says, ‘‘O Father! glorify me with Thine 
own self, with the glory which I had with Thee before 
the world was!’’ I cannot evade the conviction that 
the words, plainly as any words can, are intended to 
assert a pre-existence. If they do not distinctly say 
that Christ is coeval with God then I fail to compre- 
hend the meaning of tk-> passage. Now, you may hon- 
estly deny the fact by openly doubting the correctness 
of the text. But, admitting the text, the deduction is 
plain. Again, when he says, “If a man love me my 
Father will love him, and We will come unto him and 
take up Our abode with him,” I think he clearly inti- 
mates a power codrdinate with that of God. I don’t 


see how the conclusion can be avoided, provided you | 


admit the correctness of the text. I do believe this. 
You ask me, Did the Jews have any hint of this? I 
think they did. On one occasion they took up stones 
to stone him on the charge of blasphemy, saying that 
he made himself equal with God. 

Second, having placed myself right on the dogma, I 
come to speak of its historical value. I believe that 
the dogma, as I have stated it, has saved the world and 
done more than anything else to mold modern society. 
If Christ had been a mere man, a great reforme7, the 
changes he introduced would have died out, and his 
voice, though it spokein clarion tones, would have died 
into a very dim and distant echo long before this. The 
Church was built on the divinity of Christ: it would 
not have survived if it had not been, and the Church 
saved the seeds of the new civilization from among the 
ruins of the old. Luther and Calvin, the martyrs, and 
all the giants of those early times were but the hench- 
men of Christ. They were his servants, and He made 
them, and in His promise to be with them, just as God 
is with men, and in the full power of God to help, they 
were born into heroes and martyrs. 

In the third place, I want to speak of the value of 
this dogma in personal religion. Dear friends, to 
whom are we invited to go for help in our troubles? 
To whom do we naturally go for consolation? God is 
very vague; we bave, we can have, no distinct con- 
ception of Him. But Jesus—that is, that manifesta- 
tion of God which came upon the earth and went 
through the whole gamut of our troubles—He is our 
friend, and He tells us to come to Him. Shall we do 
it? Hesays He is the Shepherd. Can you get beyond 
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the Shepherd, or do you want to? He says He is the 
Door. You tell me, yes; but the Door is not the Tem- 
ple. True; but is it not a part of the Temple ? and so 
important a part of the Temple that without the Door 
the Temple itself is worth nothing. He says, “Come 
unto Me,’ ete. Again, “If ye shall ask anything in 
My name I will doit.” I might quote indefinitely, but 
this is enough. 

I come lastly to speak of the institutional value of 
the dogma. It is the only possible basis of organiza- 
tion. It gives us two works to accomplish—to save 
ourselves and then to save the rest of the world. Athe- 
ism can’t organize. It never has done so; it never 
will. Radicalism can’t organize. One must have faith 
to organize. Radicalism is cold; it always seems to me 
like a hen brooding on stone eggs. It may warm them 
with the heat of its own body, but, after all, the eggs 
are stone, and can never bring forth life. What may 
not this dogma be to you? If you are weak—and who 
is not—you can go to Christ and get strong; if you are 
sinful—and who is not—you can go to Christ and be 
forgiven. I implicitly believe all this, and on it I 
would found this church. I heartily believe it, and by 
means of it I would save my own soul and yours. 


DARWIN AND FREE RELIGION. 
[From the Toledo Index.) 
OR several years it has been a deep and ever- 
deepening conviction of ours, publicly expresss- 
ed in various ways, that there is but one method of at- 
taining intellectual truth, whether in the domain of 
philosophy or religion, and that is the scientific 
method, enlarged and more widely applied than in 
what is called physical science, and yet substantially 
the same. . . The supposed conflict between 
science and religion is superficial and unreal, when 
both are properly conceived. To show the common 
ground beneath the two, and to remove the rubbish 
that now hides it from men’s eyes, has been the object 
of our endeavor. And what is specially to be noted is 
that this endeavor has been made from the side of re- 
ligion. Itis an honest effort on the part of modern 
religion to meet modern science as a friend—not to 
patch up a temporary and miserable compromise or 
truce between secret foes, but to establish an ever- 
lasting peace on the basis of absolute justice between 
open friends. 

The importance, then, of Mr. Darwin’s deliberate 
approval of the “Truths for the Times’’* lies in the 
fact that he is a man who, by his genius, has done more 
in this age to extend the bounds of science than any 
other man living, and who may therefore be regarded 
as fairly representing the probable opinion of scien- 
tific men in the future. We do not wish to lay 
any more stress on Mr. Darwin’s opinions than they 
are justly entitled to, or to insinuate that they are 
shared by all scientific men. With a modesty which 
is the weightiest of rebukes to the arrogant spirit of 
theology, he considers his own opinions as of little 
value on such subjects; and it is indisputable that 
scientific men are at present divided in sentiment con- 
cerning them. But there is confessedly no scientific 
thinker now living whose thought has so profoundly 
affected the future of science, or done so much to 
direct the course of its development. Human investi- 
gation has taken a new start from his deep, original 
thought; and the impulse he has given to all future 
researches into the origin, nature and destiny of man 
will never be exhausted while knowledge is loved and 
sought. Law, and not miracle, is the key with which 
he would unlock these and all other problems ; and to 
him belongs the rare glory of having discredited mir- 


acle even in the disguise which has deceived the very | 


eyes of science herself—of having revealed the unity 
and harmony of nature’s processes in a region which 
had been still sacred to superstition. Faith in law has 
been the inspiration of his wonderful scientific career, 
and it has made him one of the greatest prophets of the 
new era. 

It is surely, then, no trivial fact that such a man can 
recognize his own thought in the ground-principles of 
free religion. From the side of science and the side of 
religion comes alike the same deep affirmation of law 
assupreme; and in this common faith is the old feud 
between them healed. The superstitions which re- 


| ligion has intruded among men’s thoughts must be 





utterly cast out from the sphere of human belief; and 
yet science must reverence her in her legitimate do- 
main. The moss-grown errors of Christianity are 
crumbling away; science must clear the ground for 
the temple of truth, sparing no rubbish of idolatry 
that impedes or embarrasses her work ; yet religion 
will survive in human hearts as the living endeavor to 
realize in life the resplendent ideal that illuminates 
the inmost recesses of the soul—as the strong, brave 
effort of imperfect man to raise higher and higher into 
the sunshine of the universal and absolute best. The 
supreme empire of science over the intellect, like that 
of religion over the will, is drawing nearer day by day, 
and both together, in their unjarred harmony, will 
make their advent as the one indissoluble empire of 
the divine in man. 
FREE RELIGIONISM AND DARWIN. 
[From the N. Y. World.) 
HE “Truths for the Times,” the title of the little 
work which the great naturalist so unqualifiedly 
accepts, was constructed by Mr. Abbctt as the necessary 
upshot of religious thought in the present day, the 
germ of it being found in a lecture delivered in Boston 
* The “ Truths for the Times” is a statement of the principles of 


Free Religion, as held by Mr. Abbott, the editor of the Inder. Mr. 
Darwin has recently given in his adhesion to this platform. 
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last spring, which was duly reported in the World. 
After ‘a careful readitig of these so-called “ Truths’’ 
the most striking thing in the whole affair is that os 
keen an observer and so acute a systematizer as Mr. 
Darwin should commit himself to such vague state- 
ments as many of them are. 

But our surprise must not allow us to disguise the 
importance of the adhesion which the free religious 
movement has thus attained, nor the further and still 
more important fact that that movement has not only 
negations to offer, but that it has affirmations also. 
The ‘Fifty Affirmations’? which are given as the 
groundwork of this faith, and the “‘ Modern Princi- 
ples” which form a synopsis of it, contain hardly a ref- 
erence to God. Science knows nothing of deity, and 
free religion is the willing recipient of the scientific 
dictum. Religion is treated as a historical growth of 
the human mind, and Christ is assimilated as the 
founder of a great creed to Buddha and Mahomet. It 
holds that Catholicism is not a corruption of Christian- 
ity, but thatit is theology in its most highly developed 
form as a “religion of authority based on the Chris- 
tian confession,” and that ‘‘ Protestantism is the grad- 
ual disintegration of it.’”’ Though there is nothing 
very new in this statement—it has been held in France 
for forty years at least—the fact that when stated it 
makes such a convert as Mr. Darwin is surprising. 

That the great naturalist was nota believer in the 
current theology was very evident to those who had 
read his books, but that his belief had crystalized into 
any definite form was what few thought. Every one 
is now undeceived, and the thick-and-thin opponents 
of his system will be sure to plume themselves on their 
own superior penetration, while his Christian support- 
ers will be left to take such a stand as they think be- 
coming to them. With all respect for Mr. Darwin, who 
is a great thinker, and without discussing the religious 
question which his indorsement of “Truths for the 
Times ’’ renders for the moment prominent, we hardly 
think that these ‘affirmations ”’’ or “ principles” are 
special enough or definite enough to form the ground- 
work of a religion, be it ever so narrow. 





MONTHLIES FOR JANUARY. 
ANOTHER YEAR. 
{From the Galaxy.] 
66 NOTHER year,” she said, “another year, 
+ These roses I have watched with so much care, 
Have watched and tended without pain or fear, 


Shall bud and bloom for me exceeding fair— 
Another year,”’ she said, ‘“‘ another year.” 


** Another year,” she said, “another year, 
My life perhaps may bud and bloom again, 
May bud and bloom like these red roses here, 
Unlike them, tended with regret and pain— 
Another year perhaps, another year. 


** Another year, ah yes, another year, 
When bloom my roses, all my life shall bloom 
When summer comes, my summer too'll be here, 
And I shall cease to wander in this gloom— 
Another year, ah yes, another year. 


** For ah, another year, another year, 
T’ll set my life in richer, stronger soil, 
And prune the weeds away that creep too near, 
And watch and tend with never-ceasing toil— 
Another year, ah yes, another year.” 


Another year, alas! another year, 

The roses all lay withering ere their prime, 
Poor blighted buds, with scanty leaves and sere 
Drooping and dying long before their time— 

Another year, alas! another year. 


And ah, another year, another year, 

Low, like the blighted dying buds, she lay, 
Whose voice had prophesied without a fear, 

Whcese hand had trimmed the rose-tree day by day, 
To bloom another year, another year.— Norah Perry. 


VENITE ADOREMUS. 
[From the Catholic World.) 


T comes to us, as a messenger of peace and love, 
a memory of home, a voice of the past, with the 
echo of unforgotten joys, and the refrain of ever-silent 
sorrows; with the sacred thoughts of that most touch- 
ing feast, Christmas, of that most tender mystery, the 
Infant-God; with the human thoughts of friends gone 
frcm us and loved ones far away—Venite adoremus! 
It conjures up pictures before us of a happy, ignorant 
childhood, peaceful as a meadow-brook—a young life 
passed amid smiling hills, and fruitful vales, and woods 
where the honeysuckle twines round the old gnarled 
hawthorns, and the oak spreads its green, trembling 
tent over carpets of wild hyacinths. There, before the 
mind’s eye, rises the vision of a house, gray and pictur- 
esque, a broad, lovely terrace, and oriel windows look- 
ing down and beyond it into asloping orchard. At 
the back, leaning on the grassy bank, dotted by firs 
and elms, lilacs and guelder-rose, and fragrant syringa 
and gold-blooming laburnum, stands a gaunt old 
tower, clad in dark purple-berried ivy—a ghost tower, 
the haunt of mystery, overshadowing the little cloister 
and the tall gray roof of the chapel. But it s winter, 
and I have been forgetting that the Venite adoremus 
is a snow-flower of devotion, a ‘Christmas rose,” not a 
red June rose, regal in its dusky, velvety mantel of 
richest, warmest color; for now we hear the chant of 
the holy Christmas song, and the tapers are lighted ou 
the stone-carved altar, where,’ on each side of the 
niched reredos, white angels kneel with their eternal 
torches, ever still, ever adoring, like some heavenly 
exile bound to earth’s temples by a divine spell, of 
which art holds the key. Above, the Annunciation is 
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blazoned forth on the pictured window; but you can- 
not see it now, the night blots out its fairness. Angels, 
again, on the frescoed wall, bear scrolis, whose silent 
voices chant a ceaseless Gloria to the Babe in the tab- 
ernacle—Laudamus te, Benedicimus te, Adoremus te, 
Glorificamus-te—and the rest of the narrow chapel is 
dark and voiceless, save where a taper glimmers on 
the desk of the little, humble harmonium, round which 
stand reverentially the few singers, whose only guer- 
don is the smile of the unseen but not unfelt God. 
Dark and dusky red are the hangings that tapestry the 
wall, bearing over their surface thick growths of the 
white fleur-de-lis; while above the simple benches of 
stained wood, at the back, rises a long, dark gallery. 
It was there I heard the first Midnight Mass I ever 
heard tury ire. ww kl tw wt 
Venite adoremus! It has been sung to our infancy 
when the nurse rocked the cradle where slept the first- 
born; it has cheered our early childhood when the 
young mother-voice taught it to us at the Christmas 
fireside; it has thrilled our heart in youth when, far 
from the old home, we have listened to its solemn, 
familiar strains; it will stira chord of memory through 
each succeediug year as our early associations grow 
dim and our path waxes more lonely; it will breathe a 
sweet farewell and echo in our ears on our very death- 
bed, linking the thought of our first earthly home to 
that of our expected eternal one in the bosom of our 
Jesus and the arms of our new-found, glorified Mother. 
Those who are dear-to us on earth, those who grew 
up round the same hearth, and knelt peacefully at the 
same father’s knee, and held his hand the day the 
mother-angel winged her way to her God, can never 
forget the Venite adoremus, the Christmas pledge of 
undying love and indissoluble union, which they 
learned and sang together for long, long years of joy, 
nor can they dream that, however far apart, that hymn 
does not make the heart beat and the eye grow dim 
with tears even as in the days of old; while—O happier 
thought even than that!—they never can forget that as 
on earth, so will it be hereafter, that the crown of song 
will lack no jewel, will miss no note, of all that once 
were in it, and that for ever and for ever one will be 
the undiminished chorus of father and mother, breth- 
ren and sisters, in the halls of the ‘‘ Everlasting Christ- 
mas.” Venite Adoremus! venite adoremus Dominum ! 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 
(From Scribner’s Editorial.) 


CCORDING to old custom, the Yule season 
lasted from Christmas Eve until Twelfth Night 

—a period cf nearly a fortnight, all of which was re- 
garded more or less as a holiday over the Christian 
world. * * ok * % * * 

The origin of Twelfth Day is a little obscure, but it is 
supposed in some manner to have been instituted in 
honor of the Eastern Magi who brought gold, myrrh, 
and frankincense to the Bethlehem manger. It is also 
the festival of that highly objectionable old character, 
St. Simon of Stylites. In old times the day was ob- 
served with great pomp and circumstance, but of late 
years it has fallen into disuse. Twelfth-Night parties 
are, however, still given in London, and as some of our 
young people who have read about them in English 
books may like to know how they are managed, or 
even perhaps to try an American imitation, we will 
give a short account of them. 

The first essential of a Twelfth-Night party is a 
large richly-frosted plum-cake in whicha dried pea 
anda bean arebaked. The London pastry-cooks orna- 
ment these cakes with all sorts of devices in sugar— 
kings, queens, lords, ladies, dragons, lions, fish, milk- 
maids, serpents, and innumerable other forms. With 
these are sold ‘‘characters’”’—a series of pasteboard 
slips, each bearing a small picture and a few rhymes, 
more or less comic. These slips are numbered; those 
meant for girls are put with one box, and those for 
boys with another. When the young people are all as- 
sembled, the cake is cut into slices corresponding to 
the number of the company. The boy who draws the 
bean is pronounced king, the girl who draws the pea, 
queen. Their majesties are solemnly enthroned side 
by side in two large chairs, and the boxes of ‘“ charac- 
ters’’ are passed about among the rest of the party, each 
chiid being expected to read his or her verse aloud, and 
to support the character drawn for the rest of the even- 
ing. Ofcourse this makes much fun, especially when 
the part allotted happens to bea grotesque one, such 
as “Sir Gregory Goose” or “Sir Punbelly Clumsy.” 

The evening winds up with a dance and supper, and 
what with the quaint character of the entertainment, 
and its novelty, we are not sure but it might be advan- 
tageously introduced as a holiday pleasure on this side 
the sea, and form a refreshing variety to the stereo- 
typed “children’s party,’’ of which in our large cities 
each winter produces such dreary examples. 


PLANS OF LIFE. 
{From Wood’s Household Magazine.—Horace Grecley.]} 


DEEM it of the first moment to a true plan of 

life to give to the acquisition of worldly gear its 
just position, as an important incident, not the chief 
object, of a manly career. He who has reached his 
thirtieth, fortieth, fiftieth year, yet fs still poor and 
needy, may possibly have been kept poor by unusual 
burdens or successive misfortunes; but in the absence 
of these, the natural presumption is strong that he has 
been idle, or luxurious, or dissipated, and misused or 
neglected his opportunities. He had no moral right to 
become a husband and father without earnestly striv- 
ing to make that reasonable and just provision for the 
legitimate wants of his household, in the absence of 





which, the great Apostle would regard him as “‘ worse ! 


than an infidel.” 

A comfortable home that does not belong to any 
other (husband, wife and children excepted); a calling 
or pursuit whereby a livelihood may to a moral cer- 
tainty be gained; a vicinage which, however rude and 
repulsive at first, shall at length become agreeable and 
attractive; the approbation of the good and the dislike 
or dread of the irreclaimably profligate and depraved 
—so much, at least, should be included in the plan of 
life of every thoughtful youth. There be those whose 
hatred honors its object; there be some whose defama- 
tion is praise. He who aspires to please every one, 
will be sure to deserve the hearty approbation of none. 
Let him rather resolve and striveso to bear himself that 
his friends and his enemies alike shall be such that, 
whoever is acquainted with both, shall know that his 
heart is pure and his life noble, and he cannot fail to 
die conscious and thankful tht he has not lived whol- 
ly in vain. 

A FANCY PICTURE OF SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSEHOLD. 
[From Holmes’ “ Poet of the Breakfast Table,” in the Atlantic.] 


WONDER if anything like this ever happened. 
Author writing— 

“To be, or not to be? that is the question: 

Whether ’t is nobl—” : 

‘* William, shall we have pudding to-day, or flap- 
jacks?” 

“Flapjacks, an’ it please thee, Anne, or a pudding, 
for that matter; or what thou wilt, good woman, so 
thou come not betwixt me and my thought.”’ 

Exit Mistress Anne, with strougly accented closing of 
the door and murmurs to the effect: ‘‘ Ay, marry, ’tis 
well for thee to talk as if thou hadst no stomach to fill. 
We poor wives must swink for our masters, while they 
sit in their arm-chairs growing as great in the girth 
through laziness as that ill-mannered old fat man Wil- 
liam hath writ of in his books of players’ stuff. One 
had as well meddle with a porkpen, which hath thorns 
all over him, as try to deal with William when his eyes 
be rolling in that mad way.” 

William—writing once more—after an exclamation 
in strong English of the older pattern,— 

“ Whether ’tis nobler—nobler—nobler— 

Todo what? O these women! these women! to have 
puddings or flapjacks! Oh!— 

Whether ’t is nobler—in the mind—to suffer 

The slings—and arrows—of— 

Oh! oh! these women! I will e’en step over to the 
parson’s and have a cup of sack with his reverence, for 
methinks Master Hamlet hath forgot that which was 
just now on his lips to speak.”’ 
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War and the Weather: or the Artificial Production of 
Rain. By Edward Powers, C. E. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

* The theory in support of which this little book is 
written, that the firing of heavy artillery usually, if 
not always, produces rain, is by no means new; but the 
idea which Mr. Powers advances of the possibility of 
applying this fact in the artificial production of rain; 
is quite original, and would be decidedly startling, if 
anything could be startling in this day of magnificent 
conceptions and achievements. 

The evidence which Mr. Powers has collected in sup- 
port of this theory consists in some hundred and fifty 
short accounts of battles which were followed by rain. 
They are gathered together without any attempt at 
arrangement, and seem to have been selected with 
reference only to the fact that they agree with his 
views. It may, perhaps, be claimed that the instances 
given are sufficient to establish a reasonable proba- 
bility of the truth of the theory, but we cannot admit 
that “if they are insufficient to convince, it would be 
in vain to hope to do so with a greater number.” Mr. 
Powers seems to belong to a rather large class of per- 
sons who have absolutely no conception of the charac- 
ter and amount of evidence which is requisite to estab- 
lish a scientific truth. 

A priori it is not unreasonable to suppose that vio- 
lentconcussions may produce atmospheric disturbances 
which, under favorable circumstances, may occasion a 
fall of rain. But with this moderate assumption Mr. 
Powers is by no means satisfied. He conceives that the 
moisture-bearing current is a current of air perpetually 
flowing, at a great height, from the equator towards 


| the pole, and consequently ever ready to be acted 


upon, provided the circumstances of firing are prop- 
erly arranged with reference to it. It is plain at a 
glance that the evidence adduced is utterly insuf- 
ficient to support any such theory. It will be admitted 
that the greatest mechanical effect of the discharge of 
a gun is produced in the direction of its axis, and this 
with the heaviest ordnance and charges, and under the 
most favorable circumstances, only extends to a dis- 
tance of about four miles. In endeavoring to show how 
the same discharge can produce decided effects in a 
vertical direction and at ten times that distance, it is 
perhaps not strange that Mr. Powers should take refuge 
in electricity. ‘In a thunder-storm it is as reasonable 
to suppose that the lightning (or the electricity of 
which it is formed,) is an agent is causing the rain, as 
that the rain causes the lightning; or that the process 
which produces the one, produces also the other! ’’— 
whichis perhaps as good an example as we can select 
of Mr. Power’s “scientific method.” 


The belief that rain is often produced by battles 
seems, judging from the letters appended to the vol- 
ume, to be quite general among military men; but it 
may nevertheless be erroneous, like many other ideas 
which are prevalent, and even generally accepted, as 
for instance the popular beliefin “ equinoctial storms.” 

But assuming for a moment that rain may be inva- 
riably produced by the firing of heavy artillery prop- 
erly arranged, it does not by any means necessarily 
follow that this fact can be utilized. it must be re- 
membered that the employment of means should be 
proportioned to the end in view. Now, if we are cor- 
rectly informed, a limited amount of firing, for in- 
stance, the daily practice with the batteries at West 
Point, orat any of our forts, is not followed by rain; 
so that in order to produce an effect, it is probable that 
a large number of guns, or at all events, the expendi- 
ture of a large amount of ammunition would be re- 
quired. 

The daily papers inform us that Mr. Powers is now in 
Washington, trying to have Congress institute a series 
experiments for the further investigation of his theo- 
ries. Had he carefully considered the details of his 
plan, he would have found that it is impossible for the 
Government to accede to his wishes, and might have 
spared himself considerable trouble and expense. 
Were the production of rain at moderate expense 
within our reach, experiments might perhaps be advis- 
able; but it is ‘just this matter of expense which Mr. 
Powers seems entirely to ignore. There is not, as he 
supposes, a supply, ample or otherwise, of heavy ord- 
nance at any arsenal in the country, and of course the 
armaments of our permanent defences, which it has 
cost thousands to emplace, cannot be withdrawn for 
vague experimental purposes. It is only necessary to 
add that the cost of one of our heavy guns (unrifled), 
independent of the cost of its carriage, transportation 
and handling, is about five thousand dollars, and the 
cost of a single discharge, about forty dollars, to give a 
rough idea of what would be the expense of any series 
of experiments worthy of the name. 

In all that Mr. Powers proposes he is undoubtedly ac- 
tuated by high motives—the good of humanity, and it 
is by no means a pleasant task to condemn his project. 
But we believe that this course will prove the kindest 
in the end; and we cannot too strongly deprecate the 
action of respectable scientific men, who from careless- 
ness or mistaken kindness, permit themselves to en- 
courage schemes which are futile on the face, and can 
only bring disappointment to their authors. 


History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. 
By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D. Illustrated. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Sons.) 

The popularity of D’Aubigné’s ‘ History of the 

Reformation”’ bids fair to be as permanent as it is ex- 








tensive. The author seems to have caught so much of 
the spirit of the times he portrays as to identify 
his work with the work of Luther and the rest 
who revivified the Christian church. Wherever the 
influence of the Reformation has penetrated this 
story of its rise and progress has gone. It has been 
translated into nearly every language of Western 
Europe, into Armenian, and even into Hindostanee 
and Arabic. In this country its circulation has been 
exceedingly great, excelling, it is said, that of any 
other historical work. This success the author in- 
terprets as evidence, notof the superior worth of the 
work as a history—indeed he frankly acknowledges its 
inferiority to some others—but because it is inspired by 
the spirit that gave life to the Reformation—the breath 
of heaven that blew upon the church, and quickened 
into life so many of the Lord’s servants; because the 
doctrine of justification by faith in Christ is presented 
in it as being what it is—the powerful lever which in 
the sixteenth century raised up the fallen churches 
and brought souls to Christ. In the present narrative 
the interest is greatly increased by some two hundred 
fine illustrations on wood, showing the scenes made fa- 
mous by the events of the period, and the portraits of 
the principal actors in the great drama. In addition 
to these are twelve full-page engravings on steel after 
Labouchere’s representations of the leading events in 
the life of Luther. 


Mines, Mills and Furnaces of the Pacific States and 
Territories; an Account of the Condition, Resour- 
ces, and Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, Chiefly Relating to the 
Precious Metals. By Rosstrer W. Raymonp, Ph. D. 
J.B. Forp & Co. 


This volume will scarcely need to be-recommended 
to those who are acquainted with “ the Mines of the 
West,” ‘‘ American Mines and Mining,” and other pro- 
fessional publications of its author. The present work 
isin no sense a repetition of Mr. Raymond’s former 
ones. It contains a full and comprehensive account 
of the condition of the gold and silver miningindustry 
of the United States, with practical recommendations 
of great importance to those engaged init. The chap- 
ter on the treatment of auriferous ores in Colorado is 
the best account of the stamp-mill process ever pub- 
lished in this country ; and the general discussion of 
smelting-processes for silver ores supplies an instant 
want. The series of volumes, of which this forms the 
third, which have proceeded from the rapid but care- 
ful pen of Commissioner Raymond, are recognized in 
this country and in Europe as professionally authori- 
tative and popularly interesting to a remarkable de- 
gree. To be technically accurate, but not technically 
abstruse, is their calientand acknowledged merit. 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


_ Sacred Geography and Antiquities. By Rev. E. P. 
Barrows, D. D. (American Tract Society: New York.) 
Tao aim of this excellent work is to illustrate fully 
Holy Writ; and upon much that was obscure the 
author has thrown a flood of light. First, considering 
Palestine in its geographical features, he has given an 
account of the principal cities and villages in each 
division, with the scriptural reminiscences connected 
with them. The countries adjacent to Palestine, Asia 
Minor, Greece and the Eastern Empires—are briefly 
but clearly described. A still shorter notice is given 
to Rome, Armenia, India, China, etc., enough, how- 
ever, to illustrate their relation to the Covenant peo- 
ple. The second division of the work examines the 
subject of Biblical antiquities, with reference to agri- 
culture, houses, dress, food, domestic relations, science, 
art, trade, commerce and governments. The third 
division relates to ecclesiastical matters, the priest- 
hood, sacrifices, sacred seasons, different Jewish sects, 
and the various systems of idolatory into which the 
Hebrews seems to have had a faculty for falling. Dr. 
Barrows’ arrangement of these facts is clear and 
orderly, but in the arts of composition he falls below 
the highest standard. Still to the non-professional 
reader much of the knowledge is so new and interest- 
ing that the fault of a somewhat formal manner is 
readily forgiven; and there are many passages in 
which the weight and fulness of the matter produce 
all the effect of eloquence. 


Half-Hours with Modern Scientists—Huzley, Barker, 
Stirling, Cope, Tyndall. (New Haven, Conn.: Charles 
C. Chatfield & Co.) This volume contains the first five 
numbers of the “‘ University Series’ of scientific bro- 
chures, which have appeared at intervals during the 
past year, in pamphlet form. Huxley is well represent- 
ed by his famous paper on Protoplasm; the reply to 
which by Prof. Stirling (also included in this volume) 
is generally considered the most powerful of the many 
that have appeared. Cope on Evolution is excellent in 
spirit, but misty in some of its details. It is pleasant 
to deal with difficulties by becoming transcendental, 
and jumping over them; but it is not satisfactory, for 
the difficulties are there yet. Barker’s paper on Vital 
Force is clear and dogmatic, asserting the mechanical 
character of so-called vital forces, but reserving, out- 
side of the whole discussion, the doctrine of the soul 
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and itsimmortality asa ‘“‘ higher truth, which can nev- | 
er be the object of physical demonstration.” Three of | 
Tyndall's most striking addresses are also included in | 
this pleasant collection. 


The Model Sunday-School Speaker. By Annie Mon 
roe. (Boston: Lee and Shephard.) The first of these | 
books pretends to nothing but to supply a collection of 
simple rhymes, &c., suitable for infants to commit to 
memory. It is not one which a mother who had taught 
half-a-dozen lisping tongues to say ‘‘ Twinkle, twinkle 
little star’? would have made; still, considering that 
judgment has had to take the place of experience, it is 
very creditable, and may well supply material for those | 
mothers too busy or too indolent to make their own 
selection. “The Model Sunday-School Speaker’ is 
more pretentious. It proposes to supply matter for 
advanced classes to recite in Sunday-School Festivals. 
The following is no unfair specimen of the literary 
ability of the whole book : 


** While walking on the street one day, 
I saw a little Jew 
Snatch quickly from a little girl, 
A toy both rare and new, 
And never give it back to her, 
I think that’s wrong—don’t you ?” 


We believe there are few audiences such rhymes would 
entertain. 


Houses Not Made With Hands. By Mama Geegee; 
and A Few Remarks on a Subject Greatly Discussed Al- 
ready. By J. E.G. Mlustrated by Hoppin. (G. W. 
Carleton & Co.) In this small volume, two incongruous 
things are included—an allegory for children, and an 
essay on the Bible in Public Schools. Bothare well- 
meaning, but unskillful. Allegory is a difficult weapon 
to handle ; and the manner in which “Mama Geegee ”’ 
uses it may be inferred from the following sentence, 
taken at random from her preface, addressed to “My 
Charming Little Chick-a-dee-dees’”’ : ‘‘Can you have 
wings; of course you can; you can have beautiful 
broad, large Pure White Wings, like a dove’s wings, 
and your mamma will try to help you get them. You | 
will be surprised to find how BEAUTIFUL each separate | 
Feather will grow as you form the habit of daily read- | 
ing your Bible,” ete., ete.—all of which is calculated to 
make the young one wonder whether he is a chicken 
or an immortal being, and find himself equally non- 
plussed on either hypotheses. Hoppin’s illustrations 
are fair. 

Southern Voices. By Wm. H. Holcombe, M. D. | 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) To those who 
are familiar with Dr. Holcombe’s prose works, this 
volume of poems will be no surprise. ‘ Our Children 
in Heaven” was a prose poem of real beauty, and in all 
his later works, more or less, the same character is evi- 
dent. Southern Voices will, however, we are afraid, 
find few echoes in Northern hearts, for though sweet 
and touching they have just that indefinable air of 
plaintive reproach which unconsciously irritates. But 
pa sng this part of the book over, (which still it is a 
pity to do), wecome to one gem after another. Almost 
every heart would, doubtless, find here some poem 
which would commend itself to it. Dr. Holcombe’s 
genius is reflective and sensitive, rather than creative ; 
and it is only right to add that the tincture is univer- 








sally Swedenborgian. The volume is printed on tinted 
paper, bound in Lippincott’s best style, and is admir- 
ably. suited for a holiday gift. 


Japan in Our Day. Compiled and arranged by 
Bayard Taylor. (New York: Charles Scribner & Co.) 
The series, of which this is the first volume, is entitled 
the Library of Travel, Exploration and Adventure, 
and is a natural result of the favor with which the 
“Library of Wonders’’ has been received. The series 
is designed to furnish a tolerably complete survey of 
the known world, and its inhabitants as they are 
described in the best narratives of travel and explora- 
tion. Each volume is to be devoted to some special 
country or region, a plan which will render the library 
useful as a reference series, as well as interesting and 
instructive for reading, whether casual or regular. The 
plan is so comprehensive that we had almost forgotten 
to say that the books are for young people. Neverthe- 
less, we are of the opinion that old folks, too, will find 
them entertaining. 


Our English Bible and its Ancestors. By Treadwell 
Walden. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) This vol- 
ume is a descriptive narrative of the long and remark- 
able struggle of the Bible into the English language— 
through state policies, theological dogmas, crudities of 
popular opinions and changes in the language. It 
shows us how it came into being ‘“ amid persecution 
and exile, sprinkled with the ashes of the stake and 
with the blood of the block, tried in seven succes- 
sive crucibles of intellect, saintliness and scholarship.” 
In itself a story of profound interest, the ripe and ele- 
gant scholarship of the author gives it many additional 
charms; and it is specially welcome now, when our 
version of the Holy Book is to take another step for- 
ward, and assume that additional completeness neces- 
sary for anew age. 


The Young Housekeeper’s Friend. By Mrs. Cornelius. 
Revised and enlarged. (Boston: Thompson, Bigelow 
& Brown.) This is one of the very best receipt-books 
ever offered to the public; especially to that part of 
the public that consists of perplexed and youthful 
novices in the mysteries of that complicated machinery 
called housekeeping. Not only are the delicate arts 
explained, but the most practical matters also taught 
with an edifying plainness. The favor with which this 
useful book has been received for the last twenty-five 
years is its best reeommendation, and we well remem- 


| ber the energetic ‘‘ Young Housekeeper” in our. own 


family who used to run to her “ Friend” for advice in 


| everything connected with domestic affairs, and with 


invariable satisfaction. 


Poems. By William Allan Butler. (Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co.) With the publication of Nothing to 
Wear, some fifteen years ago, the name of Mr. Butler 
became known to the English-reading world, and al- 
though several of the other poems contained in the 
volume before us are witty and pithy in their own 


| peculiar way; the famous satire on Miss Flora McFlim- 


sy’s follies, retains an undisputed pre-eminence. We 


| could wish that the publishers had seen fit to cut down 


the volume at least one-half, or possibly two-thirds, 
giving us a handsomely illustrated edition of Nothing 
to Wear, with the four or five other poems which are 
fairly above the average. Such a volume would have 
commanded a much greater degree of popularity than 
can be counted upon for the present one. 


Left t> Herself. By Jeannie Woodville. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) This novel never 
descends out of the ‘“‘ Japonicadom”’ of wealthy slave- 
holders and dilletante ladies and gentlemen, who really 
seem to have no business in life but to dress, dance, 
arrange parties, flirt and fallinlove. Unfortunately 
Edith Shelley is only too true a picture of a class of 
Southern woman doomed to pass away in this gener- 
ation—the children of uncontrolled power, passion, 
and wealth; the question is, whether it is worth while 
to revive their memory even in fiction. 


Words of Cheer for the Master's Workers. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) A collection of poems 
on Christian work and experience. Good books seem 
to have a faculty of producing their own kind; at any 
rate, this house is quite remarkable for the number and 
beauty of the works on Sacred Song it has published. 
The present volume is judiciously compiled and ele- 
gantly printed and bound. 


Two Legends of the Christ-Child for Christmas- Tide 
(Dewitt C. Lent & Co.) This is a beautifully printed 
thin quarto of about 20 pages; in ornamental paste- 
board covers. The legends, one a prose sketch, and the 
other in rhyme, are evidently modern fancies, not gen- 
uine traditions, but serve very well to give occasion for 
soine graceful illustrations. 

Jchn Thompson, Blockhead, and Companion Por- 
traits. By Louisa Parr. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1872.) Eleven short stories, some, if not all 
of which, have appeared in magazines. They are 
healthy in moral tone, but rather colorless and com- 
mon-place, though several, like ‘‘ Notre Dame de 
Sept Douleurs,”’ are too good for these epithets. 


The Baby’s Things. By Edward Abbott (New York: 
Auson D. F. Randolph). Touches very prettily that 
idolatry with which most bereaved mothers are apt to 
regard the clothing of their loved and early lost, and 
points out its proper destination. The rhymes are true 
and perfect; the lesson excellent; the illustrations and 
binding delicate and dainty. There are thousands of 
women who need just this suggestion of duty—the result 
would be consolation to themselves and comfort to 
mauy a suffering babe. 





Imogen and Other Poems (Boston: B. B. Russel). Is 
just such a poem as the majority of people could write, 
but are too sensible to publish. It is crude and care- 
less. Of course there is the inevitable apostrophe to 
the moon, and any quantity of “‘ Lines to ——,”’ none of 
which are at all remarkable. 


Among the Alps (American Tract Society). This 
is one of a class of juvenile books we should be glad tu 
see more generally patronized. For there is more ro- 
mance in nature, and more interest in simple facts, than 
in imaginary good and bad children in improbably 
happy and unhappy situations. 


Sketches from Life (American Tract Society, New 
York). A number of short stories, illustrating the in- 
fluence of Christianity. Their morality and orthodoxy 
are unquestionable, their literary ability about equal 
to that of a second-rate tract. 


Facts in Aid of Faith (AmericanTract Society, New 
York.) It is asufficient recommendation of these “‘Facts”’ 
that they are taken from Ad Fidem; or, Parish Evi- 
dences of the Bible, by the author of Ecce Colum. 


Tittle Pieces for Little Speakers. By Miss S. M. 
Priest. 


JUVENILE. 


The Little Yellow Jacket Series. By Mrs. E. E. 
Boyd. (Philadelphia: Afred Martien.) This series 
consists of five tales, bound in very attractive style. 
The Big Dots and Little Dotsis a story of a miller and 
his children, who lived in a secluded valley, and to 
whose care a sickly little city girlis sent. The differ- 
ences cf character and the ways in which they ia- 
fluence one another for strength or refinement are 
prettily drawn. The Two Little Yellow Jackets des- 
cribes how a family of happy children spent their 
vacation. The Cobbler and his Rose shows how peoplein 
the humblest station may still be about their “ father’s 
business.”” Once upon a Time is the best of the series. 
Itis a hcmelike simple tale of the love of two school 
girls for each other, and it has an air of truthfulness 
about it which is quite charming. The P. D. S. ought 
to have been left out of the series altogether. It is the 
proceedings of a literary club of such very good and 
exemplary boys that we regret they did not meet with 
the usual poetic justice awarded to the good boys and 
girls inSunday-school books. Weshould be very sorry 
to see any of the bad boys in whom we feel an interest 
imitate their literary efforts—for they abound in false 
statements, bad grammar, and slang. The P. D. S. 
aescciation are in fact what a real boy would be sure 
to call “little prigs.”’ 


A Childs History of England. By Charles Dickens. 
(Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) When Dickens an- 
nounced that he was writing a History of England, he 
was subjected to a deal of good-natured badinage from 
the English press; but he kept on—finished his book, 
and gave it to the world. Weare bound to say that it 
never added very greatly to his fame as a writer, butit 
certainly tells, in an informal way, which some chil- 
dren will, and others will not, appreciate, the great 
facts and enough of the details of English history. It 
is curious to see the peculiarities of Dickens’ style crop 
out in unexpected places, and although the writer 
hereof disclaims having read the book so faithfully as 
he did Pickwick, he has nevertheless read enough to 
see that it is well conceived and really calculated to do 
good in its peculiar sphere. 


Fiddling Freddy. By Neil Forrest. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This is a capital child’s 
story, we only wish it could be made the standard of 
juvenile literature. ‘‘ Freddy” is a genuine boy—the 
irrepressible, mobile nature, the fun bubbling over 
under the most adverse circumstances, the combative- 
ness which prefers righting his own cause and doing 
his own fighting. Thereis no romance in the story. 
Fred does not turn out to be a stolen child, orto have 
rich kinsfork. We meet him first on the street fiddling, 
blacking shoes, running errands, and we leave him in 
a good place, helping the gardener and ostler. The 
book ought to have a place in every child’s library. 


Tittle Ada; or, The Three New Years. By H. L. H. 
(Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) <A 
story very suitable for girls of a romantic_temper. Ada 
isa little child whose mother dies without being able 
to give any account of herself. She is adopted by a 
young girl who is a music-teacher, and in two years 
the child’s rich relations turn up; and her uncle, 
handsome and wealthy, marries his niece’s preserver. 
Could not virtue sometimes be her own reward? Or 
is there no other prize for women who do excellently 
but a husband? 


Nine Years Old. By the author of “St. Olave’s.” 
(London and New York: Macmillan & Co.) Six chap- 
ters, each consisting of a familiar, homelike story, make 
up this little book, which Mr. Frilich has illustrated in 
his expressive, if not always pleasing and accurate style. 
The stories themselves are just dependent enouzh, one 
upon the other, to keep up a sufficient connection with- 
out burdening the minds of. youthful readers with 
the usual plot. They are in fact simple, unaffected 
stories of everyday life, just such as children like to 
hear in a quiet way, when the work or play of the day 
is fairly over. 

Fabrics: A Story of To-Day. Miss Roberts’ For- 
tune. By Sophy Winthrop (New York: Anson D. F. 
‘Randolph). Two excellent stories for girls. The moral 
being selfishness overcome, and delight found in Gaty. 
They are beautifully bound and will make admirable 
gift books for young girls. 
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The consolidation of Italy, so long | 


fragmentary and impotent, into one 
powerful State, with Rome as its capital; 
the humiliation of France through a se- 
ries of crushing defeats, ending with the 
siege and capitulation of her proud 
and gay métropolis; the expulsion of 
the Bourbons from the Spanish throne, 
and the substitution for them of a scion 
of the most liberal among royal houses; 
the virtual absorption of the kingdoms 
of Saxony, Wtirtemberg, Bavaria with 
Baden, Hesse, the Hanse Towns, &c., un- 
der the headship of Prussia, into the tri- 
umphant and powerful empire of Ger- 
many; and the arming of Russia to reas- 
sert her preponderance in the councils of 
Europe, or to prosecute her often post- 
poned but never relinquished designs on 
the city founded by Constantine and the 
vast but decaying and anarchical domin- 
ion of the Sultan, all combine to invest 
with profound interest the ever-chang- 
ing phases of our tidings from the Old 
World. The TrRrBUNE, through trusted 
correspondents stationed at all points in 
Europe where great movements are in 
progress or imminent, aims to present a 
complete and instructive panorama of 
events on that continent, and to mirror 
the prolonged struggle between middle- 
age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on the 
one hand and Nineteenth-Century skep- 
ticism and secularism on the other. Rec- 
ognizing a Divine Providence in all that 
proceeds and is, it looks hopefully on the 
great conflict as destined (like our own 
recent convulsion) to evolve from strife, 
disaster, and ‘seeming chaos, a fairer and 
happier future for the toiling masses of 
mankind. 

In our own country, @ war upon cor- 
ruption and rascality in office has been 
inaugurated in our City, whereby the 
government of our State has been revo- 
lutionized through an initial triumph of 
Reform which surpasses the most san- 
guineanticipations. Itis morally certain 
that the movement thus inaugurated 
cannot, in its progress, be circumscribed 
to any locality or any party, but that its 
purifying influence is destined to be 
felt in every part of the Union, rebuk- 
ing venality, exposing robbery, wresting 
power from politicians by trade, and 
confiding it in those worthiest and fittest 
to wield it. To this beneficent and vital- 
ly needed Reform, the TRIBUNE will de- 
vote its best energies, regardless of per- 
sonal interests or party predilections, es- 
teeming the choice of honest and faithful 
men to office as of all New Departures the 
most essential and auspicious. 

The virtual surrender of the Demo- 


cratic party of its hostility to Equal: 


Rights regardless of Color has divested 
our current politics of half their bygone 
intensity. However parties may hence- 
forth rise or fall, it is clear that the fun- 
damental principles which have hitherto 
honorably distinguished the Republicans 
are henceforth to be regarded as practi- 
cally accepted by the whole country. 
The right of every man to his own limbs 
and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State 





to enslave any portion of its people—the 
duty of the Union to guarantee to every 
citizen the full enjoyment of his liberty 
until he forfeits it by crime—such are 
the broad and firm foundations of our 
National edifice; and palsied be the 
hand which shall seek to displace them! 
Though not yet twenty years old, the Re- 
publican party has completed the noble 
fabric of Emancipation, and may fairly 
invoke thereon the sternest judgment of 
Man, and the benignant smile of God. 
Henceforth, the mission of our Republic 
is one of Peaceful Progress. To protect 
the weak and the humble from violence 
and oppression—to extend the bounda- 
ries and diffuse the blessings of Civiliza- 
tion—to stimulate Ingenuity to the pro- 
duction of new inventions for economiz- 
ing Labor, and thus enlarging Production 
—to draw nearer to each other the pro- 
ducers of Food and of Fabrics, of Grains 
and of Metals, and thus enhance the 
gains of Industry by reducing the cost 
of transportation and exchanges be- 
tween farmers and artisans—such is the 
inspiring task to which this Nation now 
addresses itself, and by which it would 
fain contribute to the progress, enlight- 
enment, and happiness of ourrace. To 
this great and good work, THE TRIBUNE 
contributes its zealous, persistent efforts. 


The New-York Weekly Tri- 
bune 


Contains all the important Editorials 
published in THE DAILY TRIBUNE, ex- 
cept those of merely local interest; 
Literary and Scientific Intelligence ; Re- 
views of New Books; Letters from our 
Correspondents ; Latest News by Cable 
from all parts of the world ; a summary 
of all important intelligence ; a Synopsis 
of the Proceedings of Congress and State 
Legislature when in session; Foreign 
News by cable and steamer; Full Re- 
ports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ 
Club of the American Institute; Talks 
about Fruit; Stock, Financial, Cattle, 
Dry Goods, and General Market Re- 
ports. 

Agriculture will continue to be more 
especially elucidated in its Weekly and 
Semi-Weekly editions, to which some of 
the ablest and most successful tillers of 
the soil will steadily contribute. No 
farmer who sells $300 worth of produce 
per annum can afford to do without our 
Market Reports, or others equally lucid 
and comprehensive. If he should read 
nothing else but what relates to his own 
calling and its rewards, we believe that 
no farmer who can read at all can afford 
to do without such a journal as THE 
TRIBUNE. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to those engaged in 
other departments of Productive Labor. 
We spend more and more money on our 
columns each year, as our countrymen’s 
generous patronage enables us to do; and 
we are resolved that our issues of former 
years shall be exceeded in varied excel- 
lence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help us to make 
our journal better and better, by send- 
ing in your subscriptions and increasing 
your Clubs for the year just before us! 

The Full Reports of the American In- 
stitute Farmer’s Club, and the various 
Agricultural Reports, in cach number, 
are richly worth a year’s subscription. 


Horticultural Department. 

To keep pace with the growing interest 
in practical Horticulture, to give in- 
formation of a practical character on the 
subject, we have engaged Mr. P. T. QUINN 
to write on the management of Small 
Farms, Fruits and Vegetable Culture, 
and how to make them pay. 


AS A 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is. pre-emi- 
nent. In addition to the space devoted 
to Reviews, Notices of New Books, Poe- 
try, &c., we publish Short Stories, ori- 
ginal or selected, which will generally 





be concluded in a single issue, or at most 
in two or three. 

We intend that THE TRIBUNE shall 
keep in the advance in all that concerns 
the Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining, 
and other interests of the country, and 
that for variety and completeness, it 
shall remain altogether the most valu- 
able, interesting, and instructive News- 
PAPER published in the world. 


THE TRIBUNE is the cheapest aud 
best edited weekly newspaper in the 
country. We have all the advantages 
around us. We have great Daily and 
Semi-Weekly editions. Allthe elaborate 
and intricate machinery of our establish- 
ment—perhaps the most complete in 
America—is devoted to the purpose of 
making THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE the 


best and cheapest Newspaper in the | 


world. 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNEis the paper 
of the people. Here the eager student 


may learn the last lessons of science. 
Here the scholar may read reviews of 


the best books. Here may be found cor- 
respondence from all parts of the world, 
the observations of sincere and gifted 
men, who serve THE TRIBUNE in al- 
most every country. 

No newspaper so large and complete as 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE was ever be- 
fore offered at so low a price. 





Terms of the WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy, one year—S2issues - <- - = 2. 
Five copies, one year—52 issues, - - * 9. 





| he American 


Association. 
Its Plea for Four Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
Th al Council at Boston, in 
coum ended that $230,00) be given to this Associa: ha 
tion for the year. raised. The 


The amount was 
recent, t National Council at Oberiin recommended 
pet CEE be con peounee fe to the Association for 


this year. raised, for these, among 
er 
REASONS: 
1, The work omens the Freedmen is not finished. 
Their v progress makes new demands for 
missio: es and 


higher» se ools and more 
churches. 


ae 


5 Pre nt among the Freedmen opens the whole 
South as a vast mission field embracing nearly 
fifteen millions of human beings—more than 
ge of our L population. « and more fe ged 
of pi [ny ey and 
other class of our people. 

3. War, Legislation and Politics cannot redeem the 
South. Christian light and love; the school 
and the church alone can do it. 

. The Indian, the Chinese in Ameri and ee 
Western African stretch out their hands to- 
wards us. 

5. The American Missionary Association has now 

int buildings, lands, experience and past success 

a vast preparation for the work. these are 

5 road used, the loss can never be re- 

ga 





a 


How can the Funds be secured. 

1. By the cots pentiee of ALL the friends of the 
work, and especially of the pastors of the 
churches. 

2. By a place on the regular list for contributions 
in ALL the churches. As the time is at hand in 
which these lists are usually made out, we earn- 
estly request that this Association be assigned to 
a regular time for a collection. 

3. By yaving me collections in the ceurches made 
toons Solicitors. We respectfully ask “of the 
Congregational Churches that their contribu- 
tions be taken in this way for the Association, 
as one of the three ey societies recom- 
mended by the Counci 

GEORGE ‘WHIPPLE, } ? 
. E. STRIEBY, 5 Cor. Sec’s. 
59 READE 8r., pl. YORK, Jan. 1, sr. 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Se attention of parties desiring musical in- 
sereation is called to the following points: 

THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

—- the best teachers. A comparison of our list 

ith that of any music school in America is invited. 

“ie rates of tuition are the lowest. Fiftee 
oe term the highest charge in any department. 

Its Free Advantages are ater and more numer- 
ous than those of any other music school. 

Its graduates are eagerly sought as teachers 
throughout the land. 

SPRING TERMS OPENS THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
Pupils received and or to classes on and 
after Monday, January 

Circulars containing Sali information mailed free 
on 2 application to E. TOU RJ. EE, Director. 


Harper’ s Periodicals, 
FOR 1872. 





TO ONE ADDRESS. 
All at one Post-Office. 


10 copies, - - - - $1.50 each. 
20 copies, ~ - - 1.25 each. 
50 copies, - = = = 100 each. 


TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


All at one Post-Office. 


copies - - - = $1.60 each. 
20 copies, - - - 1.35 each. 
50 copies, - - - = 1.10 each. 


And an extra copy to each club. 
THE NEW YORK 
SEMI- WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


Is published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, and 
being printed twice a week, we of course, print 
all that appearsin our Weekly edition,includ- 
ing everything on the subject of Agri- 
culture, and can add much interesting 
and valuable matter for which 
there is not sufficient room in 
THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE. 


THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
Also gives, in the course of a year, three or four 

of the 

BEST AND LATEST POPULAR NOVELS, 

by living authois. The cost of these alone, if 
bought in book form, would be from six to eight 
dollars. Nowhere else can so much current intel- 
ligence and permanent literary matter be had at 
so cheap arate as in THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRI- 
BUNE. 


Terms of the Semi-Weekly Tribune. | 


One copy, one year—I(4 numbers, - $4.00. 
Five copies, or over, for each copy, - 3.00. 
Two copies, - - - - - - 7.00. 


For $30 ten copies, and an extra copy one year. 
For $100 we will send thirty-four copies and 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE, one year. 





THE 
NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 


Is published every morning (Sundays excepted) at 
$10 per year; $5 for six months. 


Address 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an edu- 
| cational work so important that we can 
| only think of the absence of their periodi- 
cals as anirreparable national loss. Such 
| a periodical as Harper's Weekly is a pub- 
| lic benefaction.—The Methodist. 
Harper’s Magazine. 


There is no monthly Magazine an_intell — 
reading family can less afford to be without. 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is nota Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended onits articles and 
mechanical execution. here is not a cheaper 
Magazine pubtiches. There is not, confessedly, a 
more poet ar magazine in the world-{NewEngland 
Homestead 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, weaee ed by any other American 
publication. iH. . Standard. 





Harper’s Weekly: 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION. 


The best publication of its class in America, and 
so far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to 
permit of any comparison tween it and any of 
their number. Its columns contain the finest col- 
lections of reading-matter that are printed. 

Its illustrations are numerous and beautiful, notes 
furnished by the chief artists of the country.— 
Boston Traveler. 

Ha *s Weekly deserves its primacy in this class 
of publications, alike for the value of its 
matter and the excellence of its me po The 
editorials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
weg and cemperene, ry teen high principles 
in an elevated tone and a chastened terary style. 
—({Examiner and Chronicle. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF FASHION, PLEASURE, AND IN- 
STRUCTION. 
It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 


ion in the country. Its supplements — are 
worth the subscription price of the pape While 





| felty maintaining its position asa Sirror of fash- 


ion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant ce 
besides general and rsonal gossip.—{ Boston Sa 
urday Evening Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if itdoes 
cost youa new bonnet; it will save you ten times 

the price in the household economy it teaches.— 
trav idence Journa 


TERMS FOR 1872. 





Harper’s Magazine, One Year....... $i 00 
Harper’s Weekly One Year....... 40 
Harper’s Bazar, One Year....... 40 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY. and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $1000; or any two 
for $7 00. 


An extra co ee either the MAGAZINE, WEBKLY. 
or BAZAR wil supplied grate for every club of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 each in one remittance; 
or Six Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


Just Published. 


ht 
Gladness in Jesus.” 
BY REV. W. E. BOARDMAN, 
Author of the “ Higher Christian Life,” “He that 
WOOT... bound in Cloth. Price $1.00. 
Published by 
WILLARD TRACT REPOSITORY, 








THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


12 West Street, Boston, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Vou. V., No. 2. 








Financial, 


THE Baxka—in our statement of two weeks ago 
concerning the failure of New York City banks we 
were in error so far as regards the suspension of 
the Bank of the Commonwealth. Although there 
was a heavy run upon this bank it met all its obli- 
gations promptly. We intimated the possible sol- 
vency of this bank in the same paragraph wherein 
we noted its asserted suspension, and took pains to 

‘quote the {Clearing House Commitiee’s report to 
that effect. The hints of a connection of the bank 
with the Tammany Ring are believed to be wholly 
unfounded. Several of the ditectors are on the 
Committee of Seventy. We sincerely regret that 
misinformation should have led us into error in 
the matter. 


THE NEW YEAR’S DIVIDENDS.—As thus far an- 
nounced these dividends amount to nearly $50,- 
600,000. We give some of the principal items: 

HALF YEARLY. 


My Rute. Amount. 
9,950,150 3 $i, 693, ols 







United States 5-20s... 


























United States Gs, 188 2e3 681,200 3 010,455 
United States 5s, 1874. “90, 600, 000 3 
U.S. Us, to Pacific Rd’s. 64,618,833 $ 
Central Pacific Bonds.. 34,102,000 ‘ 
Union Pacific Bonds.... 27,237,00) é 
North Pacific Bonds.... 10,000,000 3.6 
Atiantic and Pacitic.... 10,000,000 3 
Reading Stock...... #0\401,600 5 
Nerthwest P. Stock 20,870,293 3% 
Michigan Central ....... 15,225,848 5 
Central N. Jersey....... 15,000,000 2* 
Lb ank of Commerce..... 10,000,000 4 
Fort Wayne Stock. 19,716,000 1X* 
Harlem Stock....... 10,000.00 4 
- Bounty Loan. 19,511,395 3% 
N. ¥. Canal Loans, 12,887,734  14¢* 
Penn. State Debt. 81,107,168 2% 
Mass. State Debt.. 082, 417,050 
Maryland State Debt. 12'317,475 4@1e* 183,004 
Missouri State Debt..... Vi *866,000 3 535,980 


Georgia and Arkansas are the only Southern 
States besides those mentioned, whose announce- 
ments of dividends we have observed. 

THE STOCK MARKET.—It will be seen by our table 
of quotations that prices have very zenecrally tend- 

ed upward during the week. At this writing there 


oc 
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is no indication of weakness in what seems to be | 
regarded as a“ Bull” movement. Money is rather | 


dear, the rate being 7 per cent. sharp. 
eral markets are rather dull. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations since our last: 












Gold ° 108° 103 74,1094 
U.S. Ga, currency . nTelos 115! 
U.S. 113%/,114,114% 
U. up. ‘ ee 1172f,118,1184 
U. M. and N. ‘ ra a 110,119%4 
U. x oe re yup., M. and N. ; 19924, rh Mettted 
U. 4 "GA, coup., MM. and N. jut 

U. ', tS, coup., M. and N, 112 
U. ; reg. J and J. . ‘ My 
U. v6, coup., J. and 3. GALL 
U. *, coup... d. ene 4 ante 
U. 1S. con p., J. and 3: { 
U.S. s, 01, funded reg. ; 1). 
U. 8, “S51, coup. 3 { KS 

U. 8. 10-40, reg. } 
U.S. 10-40, coup. . 109) 
Central P acific gold i bo nds . 

N. y oe & Hudson Riv. con. stock 

N.Y. C. & Hudsen Riv. con. — 

Reading ° F 1 

Wabesh 


Northwestern ° 
Northwestern preferred 
Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Milwaukee and St. Pel P referred 





Lake Shore 
ake ¢ veer Scrip 
tock Is 
Fort W ayn .e 


P ittsburg . 

New Jersey C entral 
Pacifie Mail 

Western Mines 

Harlein « ° ° 
Union Pacific . ° ~ 


29,2344 2334 









The gen- | 


t=" REINVESTMENT OF DIVIDENDS, IN- | 
TEREST AND CALLED-IN FIVE-TWEN- | 


TIES 


During the first three months of 1872 there | 


will be disbursed for the redemption of Five- 
twenties, interest on the United States, Cen- 
tral Pacific and other Bonds, dividends on 
stocks, &c., not far from $150,000,000, a con- 
siderable portion of which will scek reinvest- 
ment. 

Government Bonds at present market prices 
(estimating the length of time for which they 
are likely to run) yield but little over 4 per 
cent. on theinvestment, and it isnow apparent 
that no higher rate of interest can hereafter 
be derived from investment in our National 
Securities. 


The amount of really first-class and abso- | 


lutely safe six per cent. Gold Bonds, which 
can now be had at anything Icss than par, is 
very limited. Prominent amongst them are 
the Srx PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD, which we 
offer and recommend, helieving them to be as 
safe as the Bonds of tiie Government. Less than 
“$2,000,000 now remain unsold, and they will be 
rapidly taken up. 

Present price 94, and accrued interest. In- 
terest and principal payable in gold in New 
York City. Interest May 1 and Nov. 1. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500, and $100—coupon or 
registered. 

Upward of 300 miles of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad are now completed and equip- 
ped, and the remainder will be finished within 
afew months; when we believe these Bonds 
will take rank in market price with the Cent- 
TRAL PACIFICS, now, and for a long time past, 
above par, and current in all the money mar- 
kets of the world. 

We buy and sell, as usual, GOVERNMENT and 
CENTRAL PACIFIC Bonps, and receive them in 
exchange for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO BONDS, 
Aceounts of Banks and Others received, on 
which we allow interest at the rate of four per 
eent. Orders for Investment Stocks and Bonds 
executed at the Stock Exchange. 

FISK & HATCH. 

HARVEY Fisk. 

A. 8. HATCH. 





| tion of Professors F. L. Ritter, 8. B. Mills. 





MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest. 


We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES, 
TOWNSHIPS, CITIES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
at prices that will yield interest at the rate of 
twelve per cent. per annum. Send for « descriptive 
price list. : 

Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
est market values. Persons having Bonds for sale 
are requested to communicate with us. 


W.WN. COLER & CO., 


Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds, 
No. 11 Wall St., New York. 


FORTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 & 6446 BROADWAY, cor. BLEECKER ST., 
December 19, 1871. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
the 42a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND on all 
Geposits (by the rujes entitied her ea at the rate 
ot SIX FER CENT, PER NUM, on all 
sums irom $1.00 to 35,000, pa A = and after the 
third Monday in Jenuary. 

The Dividend will be credited under date of Jan- 
vary Ist, and if not withdrawn, will receive interest 
the same as a Deposit. 





5. J. BROWN, President. 
wow aap SCHELL, “een. 
- ALVORD, Bec. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 





Interest will be paid to depositors at the rate of 
SLX PER CENT. on all funds from five dollars to 
two thousand dollars. Five per cent. upon such 
excess of deposits agreeably with the provisions of 
the by-laws, and payable on and after Monday, 


The Bank will be OPEN DAILY from 10 o’clock 
in the morning to 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
will continue open On Mondays until 7 o’clock in 
the evening, at No. 130 Bowery. 


THOMAS JEREMIAH, President. 
C. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 


National Savings Bank. 
The Freedman’ s Savings and ae ues 
owpany. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
185 Bleecker ™t.. New York. 


Interest frem date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
Ali deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due. 
JOHN J. ZU LLL, Cashier. 


SAFE AND BVESIRABLE 
8 AND 10 PER CENT. BONDS, 
Payable in this city. For sale below par. 
FIRST-CLASS meh a gt at SECURITIES A 


FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, 
No. 11 PINE STREET. 


Rail i: Thether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write 
Read (Charles W. Hassler, 
No. 7 Wall Street, 
Bonds. “New York. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


Greenwood Institute, 
On the Boston and Maine Railroad—Hight Miles 
from Boston. 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIETY, 
And Diseases of the Nervous System generally. 
Boston OFTicE, Room 1l TREMONT TEMPLE. 

ALBERT DAY, M.D., Sup’t. 


FORT EDWARD 


COLLECIATE INSTITUTE. 


Superb brick building. Fifteen Teachers. Board- 
ing Seminary for Ladies and Gentlemen. To pre- 
pare yor college, for business for teaching, or for 
life. $185 per year. Winter term, December 7th. 
Spring term, March Ith. pbtudents admitted at any 
lime. Commercial Course, $25. ddress for Cata- 
togues, JOSEPH E. KING, D. D., Yort Edward, N.) Y. 


h Rs. ‘3. T. BENEDICT’S BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, No.7 Kast Forty-second street, 
New York, afew dvors from the New Union Depot 
Superior advantages in German, French, and 
Drawing. Musical Departments under the direc- 


YORDENTOW N Female College. Borden- 
town, N. J., hev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Ph. 
Pres. This Institution, now in its twentieth AN 
is pleasantly located on the Delaware, about sixty 
miles by rail from N. Y.,and thirty from Philsa- 
delphia. Whe very best educational udvantages, ia 
connection with a pleasant home. For catalogues 

address the Preside nt. 


F 7) 4 Edw avd Colle giate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Vifteen Teachers. Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
tiemen in the State. $4 per week for board, tuel, 
and washing. Fall Term, August 31. Students ad- 
mitted at any time. Address, for Catalogue 
JOSEPH ¥. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 


Brainerd Institute, 
Cranbury, N. J. 
W. 8. Moai, Petaigal. 


4OL DEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, addr ress the 
Principal, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


N E ge D L é Ss OR a SEWING MA- 
CHINES ean be obtained 
at about one-half the usual rates by ordering di- 
rect. Singer's, 50 cts. per dozen; Wheeler & Wil- 
son, 60 cts. ; Howe's, 40 cts, ; Grover & Baker, 5) cts,, 
and others. in proportion. Enclose the amount and 
Needles yy be returned b fiw mail. Address, 
AGLE NEEDLE CO., Watertown, N: Y 


WALTHAM WATCHES trom $14 to 


atch 
for Boye, and d Railroad T FAP es- 


in our new Illustrated "Catal 











pa oa t free by H. O. FORD & Ey aan 
ces, sent free by q - remon 
t., Boston. Prices reduced. ¢ at C.0.D. 








Songs for the Sanctuary. | 





NEW YORK CLUB SKATES 
BARNEY & BERRY’S PATENT. 


Every Part Nickel-Plated and 
Protected from Rust. 
FOR SALE AT 


RETAIL 


BY THEIR AGENTS 
PATTERSON BROTHERS, 


Importers of Hardware, 
No. 27 Park Row. 


Accidents will Happen. 


We have paid more than han $200,000.00 to those who 
admitted the truth of the above maxim and were 
wise enough to provide for its application to them- 
selves. 


Dow: fail to Insure in the 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tickets for sale at the principal Insurance Offices 
and Railroad Stations, iii 


THORBURN 1s 
LATE ROSE POTATOES. 


The finest and most productive winter sort in 
cultivation. ‘This is the Potatu that attracted so 
much attention ut the New York State Fair. Des- 
criptive Circulars _ F4-% according t» Qgantity, 
on application to HORBURN & C 

% Jann Street, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 

THE ADVANCE NEXT YEAR.—The Ap- 
VANCE saved nothing out of the Great Fire 
except its subscription list and the good-will 
of its one hundred thousand readers. But, 
true to its name, it goes on larger than ever 
before, and missing only the single number 
whose forms were burned upon the press. 
HencefOrward as heretofore it will be wide- 
awake, aggressive, and charitable. All the 
experience gained in the old, will be put into 
the re-established paper. If you want a re- 
ligious journal which is pure, fearless, court- 
eous, devoted, spicy, and independent, send 
for the ADVANCE. 

Terms $3.00 per year in advance. Send at 
once to the ADVANCE, No. 8 South Green Street, 
Chicago. Specimen copies sent free. 





EXCELLENT TESTIMONY. 

Rev. T. K. BEECHER, in a letter to the Ap- 
VANCE says: 

“Inmy judgment the ADVANCE. has been 
the most improving religious paper I have 
ever seen—that is to say, it has contained more 
valuable, solid information. It has been a 
pewer for good and I believe will be.” 

This is but one out of hundreds of similar 
letters received at the ADVANCE office. The 
character of the paper has been such as to 
make of itsreaders warm, appreciative friends. 
If it has been good heretofore, it will be better 
hereafter. A new serial story by the author 
of ‘“‘ Stepping Homeward,” first published in 
the ADVANCE, will be among the attractions 
offered the coming year. 

Terms $3.00 per year in advance. Address 
the ADVANCE, No. 8 South Green St., Chicago. 
Specimen copies sent free. 


There is no question but what great 
advantages can be derived in purchasing goods 
in Brooklyn. Foster BROTHERS, Oarpet 
Dealers, 257 Fulton street, keep pace with the 
times in offering an attractive stock of all 
kinds of Carpets and Curtain Goods. They 
claim to be prompt with their orders, and just 
in their dealings. Their reputation for doing 
business as it should be done is fast spreading 
over Brooklyn. They began right and are 
building up a large business. Visit their estab- 
ment before purchasing elsewhere. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES.—Mr. George 
W. Nelson, (machinist,) Alleghany City, Pa., 
says the Wheeler and Wilson Machine in his 
family has been used for thirteen years with- 
cut repairs; and he will warrant it for ten 
years more, and that any Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine will serve a family for a lifetime, an 
important fact, particularly to girls who make 
their living by the needle. 


Through the length and breadth of the 
land the celebrated SILVER TIPPED Boots 
and Shoes are sold by the million, for parents 
know they last twice as long as without Tips. 
Try them. For Sale by all Dealers. 

Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPouto to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Porcelain, ete. 


Do you want your money safely in- 
vested and paying you good interest? Write 
to CHARLES W. HassLer, No.7 Wall Street, 
New York. 


ThE YOUTH’sS ComPaNton.—A fresh, 


direct; vigorous paper. As practical as it is 
attractive. 





GOLD 7-30 LOAN. 


4\ PROFITABLE AND SECURE INVEST- 
MENT. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company of- 
fers to the public an investment security 
which combines the ready negotiability, the 
convenience, and the high credit of a first-class 
Railroad Bond, with the solidity and safety of 
a Real Estate Mortgage on Land worth at least 
twice the amount loaned. 

Trafic. Asofficially reported, the gross earn- 
ings of the present Pacific Railroad (Union and 
Central) for 1871, the second year of through 
business, (December earnings estimated) reach. 
Seventeen Millions and a Quarter. Of this, 65 
per cent. is from Local business, and, it is 
stated, fully 55.per cent., or nearly Nine and 
a Half Millions, are net over operating ex- 
penses. 


An equal traffic on the Northern Pacific 
Road will pay a dividend of more than 9% per 
per cent. on its total cost. With its great and 
unquestioned advantages in distance, grades, 
climate and tributary fertile eountry, the 
Northern Pacific is assured of a vast and 
profitable business from the outset, with a 
large increase for the future. 

The Value of Land Grants. The average 
price at which the twenty-six leading Land- 
grant Railroads have thus far sold their lands 
is $7.04 per acre—the highest average of any 
grant being $13.98, and the lowest $3.07. With 
few exceptions, the average selling price haz 
steadily increased from year to year. The lands 
of the Northern Pacific Road are admitted, by 
all who have seen them, to be better and more 
salable than those of most other grants, but, 
sold at the general average of37.04 per acre, 
they will yield more than $161,000 per mile of 
road—more than three times. the possible cost 
of construction and equipment; or, at the 
owest average of any grant ($3.07), they will 
produce more than $70,000 per mile. These 
facts regarding Pacific Railroad earnings, and 
the market value of Railroad Lands, as shown 
by actual sales to settlers, show the three-fold 
security of Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds. 

Construction. The road is now completed 
across Minnesota (255 miles); work is progres- 
sing westward through Dakota, and 635 miles 
are under construction on the Pacific coast. 
Including purchased lines, the Northern Paci- 
fic Company now has under’ its management 
575 miles of finished track. Contracts are let 
for the construction of 635 miles more, to be 
finished before the close of 1872. 

The %-380 Goid Bonds. The first mortgage 
bonds of this company, which, after full inves- 
tigation, we strongly recommend as arcliable and 
unusually profitable investment, and which now 
stand ainong the solid and favorite securities of 
the country, have the following leading fea- 
tures: 

1. They are exempt from United States tax; 
the Principal and Interest are payable in gold 
—the principal in 30 years, and the interest 
semi-annually at the rate of 73-10 per cent. 
per annum. Denominations, from $100 to 
$10,000. Present selling price—par and accrued 
interest in currency. 

2. The bonds are a first and only Mortgage 
on the Road, its Equipments and Earnings, 
and also on a Land Grant which on the com- 
pletion of the Road willaverage 23,000 acres to 
each mile of track. 

8. They are at all times receivable at 10 per 
cent. premium (110), in payment or exchange 
for the Company’s Land at market priccs—a 
provision which practically gives the holder 
ihe power of foreclosure at will. 

4, The proceeds of all sales of Land are-re- 
quired to be devoted by the Trustees of the 
bondholders, (Messrs. Jay Cooke and J. Edgar 
Thomson), as a Sinking Fund to the purchase 
and cancellation of the first mortgage bonds, 
cr temporarily to the payment of interest 
thereon if necessary. 

Exchanging 5-20s. In view of the ability and 
fixed policy of the Government to call in its 
5-20s and substitute a low-interest bond— 
$140,C00,000 having been called in for cancel- 
lation since September Ist—many holders of 
5-2Cs are exchanging them for Northern Pa- 
cifics, thus adding to their principal the pres- 
ent premium on Government Bonds, and in- 
creasing their yearly interest. income. nearly 
one-third. 

All marketable stocks and bonds will be re- 
ceived at current prices in exchange for North- 
ern Pacific Seven-Thirties without expense to 

the investor. 
JAY COOKE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, NEw YORK, AND WASHING- 

TON, 

Financial Agents Northern Pacific Railroad. 
For cale by Banks and Bankers generally. 
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___ 4H CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


SPONTA NEOUS GENERATION. 


JHE appearance of Dr. Bastian’s book on the 

Origin of Lowest Organisms reopens, or rather 
continues, the lively discussion which has been for some 
time waging among naturalists, concerning the possible 
and actual modes of the origin of life. The reduction 
of all organisms to the cell (or, according to some in- 
vestigators, the protoplasm or nitrogenous life-matter) 
asacommon element, obliterates the distinction be- 
tween the vegetable and animal kingdoms; but the 
gap between the crystal and the cell, the inorganic and 
the organic, remains unbridged. The address of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, in 1870, before the British Association, 
contains an interesting summary of the history of this 
subject up to that time, from which it appears that the 
ancients did not doubt the development of low parasitic 
organisms directly from organic matter. Indeed, when 
the Italian, Redi, in the seventeenth century, promul- 
gated his celebrated doctrine, Omne vivum ex vivo, 
‘‘Every living thing from a living thing,” he was 
charged with contradicting the Scriptures, since they 
declared that bees were generated from the body of a 
lion. 

Nevertheless, Redi’s doctrine triumphed; and itis a 
curious fact that his methods of investigation have 
been the model for all later ones, improvements having 
been made in delicacy and completeness of tests, but 
the same essential argument having been followed. 
Thus, Redi proved that maggots originate from eggs 
laid in corrupt meat, by the simple expedient of pro- 
tecting the meat with gauze, and the observation 
that meat so protected putrified without producing 
maggots, while the gauze, upon which the blowflies 
laid eggs, did produce them. Almost the whole dis- 
cussion of spontaneous generation since his day has 
been a mere repetition of analogous experiments, only 
the infinitesimal infusoria, 
era, the bacteria, originating in organic or inorganic 
solutions, have taken the place of maggots, and their 
menstrua have been isolated by means of a vacuum, 
heat, cotton, etc., instead of gauze. 

Redi’s position was complemented by the so-called 
panspermatic theory of Spallanzani—that the atmos- 
phere is full cf invisible germs—a hypothesis which, 
to say ihe least, has been strongly corroborated by 
the progress of microscopic science. Buffon and Need- 
ham kad doubted the origin of infusoria from germs; 
and the latter had produced these organisms in infu- 
sions, boiled, corked, cemented, and heated again in 
hot ashes. But Spallanzani repeated Needham’s ex- 
periments, with greater precaution and longer exposure 
to heat, and obtained the opposite result—namely, in- 
variable absence of organic forms in infusions so pro- 
tected. The investigations of Helmholtz, Dusch, 
Schroeder, Tyndall, Schwann, and Pasteur, gave still 
further evidence in favor of the germ theory, or, as 
Huxley calls it, Biogenesis, while the advocates of 
spontaneous generaiion. or Abiogenesis, have scarcely 
added any positive proof to their side of the case—ex- 
cepting the researches of Haeckel on the Monera and 
of Dr. Bastian on the Bateria. 

The whole debate has an almost ludicrous tone. Each 
party labors to throw the burden of proof on its op- 
ponent. Thus Haeckel, with amusing naiveté, argues 
that the monera originate from inorganic matter, be- 
cause there is no reason why they should not do so; 
and to the objection that no instance of such an origin 
has been observed or clearly proved, replies that the 
thecry of a vital force is equally unsupported by facts 
and that, of the two, his is the easier to believe. The 
believers in biogenesis, on the other hand, have ap- 
peared to assume that, since by excluding the germs in 
the atmosphere from contact with infusions experi- 
mented upon, the formation of organic life in the in- 
fusions is prevented, therefore no organisms do or can 
anywhere originate from inorganic matter, without 
the intervention of life—a manifest non-sequitur. 

Huxley came to the conclusion that, while he had no 
a priori objection to the theory of Abiogenesis, it was 


nevertheless conspicuously not proven by experiment.: 


Pasteur had negatived the work of its defenders; and, 
so far as such a negation went, overturned the theory. 
Moreover, Pasteur had found in the cotton through 
which he filtered the air admitted to the infusions, dis- 
tinct organic germs. 

The present position of affairs appears to be, that no- 
body denies the existence of germs in the atmosphere, 
or their agency in promoting fungous, parasitic and 
cther low forms of life; the majority of naturalists 
hold, however, that germs are the exclusive source of 
such life, though developed apparently. from inorganic 
matter. But an active minority continues to experi- 
ment, and bring forward instances in which life appears, 
though the germs have been excluded. These instances 
are controverted by the majority, who say the exclusion 
was not perfect, and show that when certain things 
are done to perfect it, the life does not appear. The 
last word is now with Bastian, who claims that he has 
observed the origination of life in his experimental 
flasks, after satisfying all the preventive conditions 
prescribed by Pasteur. He reports that the presence 
and amount of life depends upon the nature of the in- 
fusion, not the access of the air, and that in glass flasks 
hermetically sealed by fusion, containing a vacuum 
above the liquid, and subjected to high temperature 
for long periods (140 to 150 C for four hours in some 
cases) he has obtained living monads, etc. Even from 
purely inorganic solutions containing ‘‘organizable 


the amceba, the mon-. 


materials,’ such as phosphates of soda, or tartrate, 
acetateand oxalate of ammonia, monads,fungus-spores, 
spiral fihers and confervoid-like filaments originated 

He concludes that “specks of living matter may be 
born in suitable fluids, just as specks of crystalline 
matter may arise in other fluids;’’ and he argues that 
the precautions which have in former experiments 
prevented the appearance of life may have done 
this, not merely by removing the germs from the at- 
mosphere, but by chemically or mechanically affecting 
the solutions, so as to render them incapable of origi- 
nating new life. 

The final issue of this inquiry, however it may result, 
has no direct bearimg upon theology. Christian phi- 
losophers are too enlightened now to accuse the mi- 
croscopist or chemist of atheism and blasphemous am- 
bition to become a creator, because he watches the 
ccnGitions of the activity in nature of the Power which 
we believe to be divine. This absurd denunciation has 
been indulged; but we have grown wiser in regard to 
the true spirit of science. If certain inorganic matters 
brought together under certain conditions will give 
rise to life, the experimenter who brings them together 
is no more a creator of life than if he introduced or- 
ganic germs to produce it. In both cases he is merely 
an observer. 

In conclusion, we add a sort of, brief glossary of the 
hard words by which the theories and sub-theories on 
this subject have been distinguished. Biogenesis is the 
general term for the production of life from life; it 
includes homogenesis, or the reproduction of similar 
fcrms, acnogenesis, or the generation of something for- 
cign and permanently different from the parent form, 
and heterogcnesiz, which is properly the same as the 
foregoing, but has been used to denote the production 
of different kinds of young. Abiogenesis, or the origin 
of life without antecedent life, is the better term for 
“spontaneous generation.” Dr. Bastian employs for 
the origination de novo of certain monads the term 
archecbiosis. 

St. George Mivart, in his chapter on Theology and 
Evolution, speaking of Bastian’s theory, says “the per- 
fect orthodoxy of these views cannot be doubied,” and 
quotes in the same connection the saying of Roger Ba- 
con, “The saints never condemned many an opinion 
which the moderns think ought to be condemned.”’ 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

A PracticaL SuGGEsTION.—The preacher who 
speaks from the heart and utters the truth with eara- 
estness, will ordinarily need all the vitality which he 
can command on any given Sabbath for that day’s ser- 
vices. Any needless expenditure of strength, whether 
by physical or mental effort, in conversation or study, 
is one which he cannot afford to make. He oughi not 
to make it. We throw out this suggestion for the ben- 
efit of those families, in parishes destitute of pastors, 
who have to entertain pulpit supplies. Attentions 
which are meant in kindness are oftentimes any thing 
but kindness in fact. To invite him out to tea or to 
dinner, or to insist upon keeping up a lively conversa- 
tion in which he musi take part, is to deprive him of 
rest which nearly every minister greatly needs. The 
best entertainment you can give him on the Sabbath 
is to let him entertain himself.—Congrcegationalist. 


Pets InN Brazit.—A correspondent in Brazil de- 
scribes the kind of pets they have in that country. He 
says, ‘‘it is quite convenient to have anacondas in the 
cellars to destroy rats aud mice. People do not gene- 

‘rally have the largest sized snakes for that purpose; 
they are only from ten to twelve feet long, and are 
seldom seen, as they live in the walls of the cellar, 
which is very little used. They are carried about the 
streets, and sold to those who have lost their pet rep- 
tile, or whoever may chance to need them. Monkeys, 
generally of small size, are kept as pets in the houses, 
but to prevent their mischief they are necessarily 
chained. During the prevalence of yellow fever, the 
summer past, the contagion was more fatal to them 
than to the families in which they were kept.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

VALUE OF THE Bisp_E.—He was conversing one 
day with a prison chaplain, and asked him whether 
his ministry had been attended with success. Very 
little, was the reply, and then the chapiain told him 
that he had had great hopes of one man who had been 
cordemned to death, and who was mosi assiduous in 
the study of a Bible he had given him. The chaplain, 
after great exertion, obtained a commutation of the 
sentence. ‘I called to inform him of my success. His 
gratitude knew no bounds; he said I was his preserver, 
his deliverer. ‘And here,’ he added, as he grasped my 
hand in parting, ‘here is your Bible. I may as well 
return it to you, for I hope that I shall never want it. 
again.’ ’’—Life of Rev. Wm. Harness. 


A Boy’s EXPERIMENT.—Some one says: I know a 
boy who created a sensation by breaking in upon 
the gravity of his guests in this wise: Entering 
the room, he commenced, “The class in Natural His- 
tory are invited to witness a living curiosity. Even 
the learned Agassiz has never explained the reason 
why, if you take a guinea pig up by the tail, his eyes 
will drop out. Please walk out into the kitchen and 
look at Cavy.” They all rush out and behold the little 
fellow with black and orange spots in the kitchen as 
announced. ‘ Let us see his eyes drop out now,” says 
Tommy. “Lift him up by his tail and see,” says the 
young showman. But Tommy makes but indifferent 
progress, for lo, a guinea pig is found to have no tail! 





— 








— In announcing that it would observe Thanks- 
giving Day by suspending publication, the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph comforts its readers in the following style: 
“‘Let us maintain a cheerful composure and grateful 
hearts that affairs are no worse with us than they are. 
Some old grumbler will ask, how could they be worse? 
Shut up, you old Turk, and we will tell you. If you 
were in one of those Northwestern States, with your 
shops, mills, house, furniture, clothing, provisions, all 
burned up, half of your family destroyed, and you 
with your hair singed off, your right arm burned to a 
crisp, your back in a blister, and lying in the snow 
without blankets and the mercury thirty degrees be- 
low zero, you would be in a worse condition than you 
are now.”’ 


—Not long since a dyspeptic was beguiled by an 
advertisement to send to a New York individual a 
dollar, for which sum a cure for dyspepsia was prom- 
ised. He received a printed slip with these words: 
“Stop drinking and hoe in the garden.”” The man was 
angry at first, then laughed, and finally stopped drink- 
ing and “ hoed in the garden.” In ashort time he was 
as well as ever. 


—Speaking of rewarding virtue, the Norwich 
Bulletin says: “‘A well-known Justice of the Peace 
subscribed five dollars to the relief fund, recently, and 
upon returning to his office immediately, received the 
amount for marrying a couple. This is virtue reward- 
ed. Another man was requested to contribute, but de- 
clined, and within two hours heard that his mother- 
in-law had come to stay a month with him. 


—It generally takes twenty years of training to 
eradicate the word “nice” from a woman’s voca’s- 
ulary. ‘‘ The Falls of Niagara, the psalms of David, and 
the progress of the human race,” says a fond father, 
‘* were all nice to my oldest till she got married.” 


—The Edinburgh Review relates an anecdote of M. 
de Sainte-Beuve. He once fought aduel. When the 
principals took their position, it was raining hard. 
Sainte-Beuve had his pistol in one hand, and with the 
other hand he held up his umbrella. The seconds pro- 
tested. ‘I have no objection to being killed,” said he; 
“but as to being wet—no!”’ 


—It is stated that tobacco in any form may bs 
used with great advantage against snakes of all kinds. 
By pouring a decoction of it in suspected places, they 
are driven away, and this fact is known to both the 
natives of Hindostan and to those of North and South 
America. If it can be administered to them it is cer- 
tain death. 


—Illustrative of the ups and downs of this life in 
general, and politics in particular, Thurlow Weed tells 
how some New Yorkers raised a fund to defeat Fill- 
more in 1856, which was given to him for “ judicious 
distribution.”” He placed $10,000 in bank to the credit 
of his partner, to be drawn out as it was needed. A. 
few days after, the latter dropped dead in the street. 
The bank paid over the money, in due process of law. 
to the widow. A year or two passed, and Mr. Fill- 
more met and married the widow—and the $10,000! 


—Now, if I were a parson going to preach a charity 
sermon, and hed calculated that the sermon would 
produce, say, on an average, three shillings and six- 
pence apiece from every member of the congregation, 
and I were to say to them, ‘‘ Make it five shillings, and 
I won’t preach the sermon,’ don’t you suppose the 
congregation would close at once with this kind and 
judicious offer ?—Arthur Helps. 


—A good instance of “sharp practice” is that of a 
man in Ohio, who was acquitted of murder on a plea of 
insanity. He had secured his lawyers by giving them 
a mortgage on his farm, but now repudiates the mort- 
gage on the ground that he was insane when he made 
it, according to the showing of these same lawyers. 


—Darwin is said to be at work on a new book to 
be entitled ‘‘ Facial Expression of Animals,’’ which 
will be freely illustrated, and will endeavor to prove 
that dogs and monkeys can laugh, smile, sneer, look 
cross, or throw a deep pathos into their speaking coun- 
tenances. 


—A Boston woman refuses to permit her husband 
to go on a fishing excursion, ‘“‘ because he was very apt 
to get drowned when he went upon the water; and, 
moreover, he did not know how to swim any more than 
a gocse.”’ 


—The New York Tribune alludes to “ that brother- 
hood which we claim with the Mother Country.” If 
the TriLune keeps on in that strain, our foreign “ rela- 
tions’”’ will soon be hopelessly involved.—Lou. Cour.- 
Journal. 

—It is said that in Paris alone there are 300,000 
children between the ages of seven and thirteen who 
go to no school, but are plunged in the grossest ignor- 
ance. 

—A young lady writes to a friend: “ Miss Smith is 
staying with us. We went out sailing yesterday. I 
didn’t know there was so much in her.—Exchange.” 


—Why is a man searching for the philosopher’s 
tone like Neptune? Because he is a sea-king what 
never did exist. 

—I have known people who had so little character 
that they didn’t even have any failings.—Josh Billings, 
properly spelled. 

—Dobbs thinks that instead of giving credit to 
whom credit is due, the cash had better be paid. 
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would either ruin them, or they would eternally an- 
noy and cripple him. Finally, the real interest of 
the public is concerned more with the way in which 
the offices are filled than with the way in which they 
are emptied. There are plenty of good men out of 
the service; let us see only good men in it, and we 
will not complain. 

With one other criticism upon this plan, we have 


| nosympathy. We refer tothe extraordinary remark 


of Senator Sumner, that the President’s programme, 
without the adoption of the one-term principle, is 
“the play of Hamlet, with Hamlet left out.” A 


| stranger piece of logie cannot well be conceived. 


date of expiration of the | 


The whole spirit of the civil service reform is direct- 
ed against the mischievous principle of rotation in 
office, and the crowding out of one worthy incumbent 


| to satisfy the ambition of somebody who wants his 


turn. The restriction of the Presidency to a single 
term may or may not be wise, but certainly it has 
nothing to do with this reform, the effect of which 
will be to make it a matter of comparative indiffer- 


| ence to the great mass of Government employés, 


whether one man or another is elected as President. 
There is much talk about the “one-term” principle 
as a salutary political rule—in which we do not fully 
concur. Historically, it is evident enough that this 
doctrine has been mainly used as a weapon of oppo- 


sition to particular men. It lies neglected and for- | 


gotten, until some warrior, ready to use any missile, 
finds it and hurls it at the temporary occupant of the 
Presidency. But the people donot require that their 
choice shall be so restricted. If they want a man 
twice, they will give him an encore. Nor is there any 
danger in the encore ; the danger is inits proceeding 
from the claqueurs and not the audience. 

In other words, the reélection of a President is 





the church. But the State must secure justice to 
every citizen who appealstoit. If apriest complains 
to it that his bishop has dealt with him contrary to 
the laws of their chureh, he alleges a breach of con- 
tract; and if he proves his case, the State must en- 
force the contract. Nor ean the State recognize any 
regulation of a church forbidding its members to 
appeal to the civil power. No citizen can be divest- 
ed, or can divest himself, (except by crime), of his 
civil rights. 

This is no occasion to discuss the religious senti- 


ment whieh may restraina man from appealing to 


the eivil power against his ecclesiastical superiors. 
We have no quarrel with those who themselves 
choose to act aceording to such a feeling. But. they 
cannot enforce that sentiment as a law upon others; 
and when any one chooses, as this bold priest has 
done, to appeal to the authority of the whole com- 
munity to secure him in his rights, he must be 
secured accordingly. Those who resent such a pro- 
ceeding as an intrusion of the profane upon the holy, 
must be reminded that to most men the very fact 
that a church’s officers usurp authority beyond what 
its laws give them is strong proof that they are not 
infallible; and, under such circumstances, there is 
no special profanation in compelling them to do the 


| justice which they will not do voluntarily. 


| 
| 
| 


not an evil; but the existence of a vast body of office- | 


holders, whose tenure is so frail and so independent 


| of their merit, that the question of the President’s re- 
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| death,—this is a colossal evil. 


Difficulty and delay incident to getting our new | 


press in running order, must be our apology for the 
lateness of this week’s paper, which we heartily regret, 
and trust will not occur again. 





A CavutTion.—We must beg of our friends not to’ 


lose patience or confidence in the matter of the 
promised chromos. They are made in Paris, and the 
process is more than fifteen times slower than the 
process of striking off engravings, each color and 
tint requiring a separate stone and a separate print- 
ing. Our friends may rest in confidence that they will 
have their picturcs—but they must not be impatient 
of delay. The first twenty thousand on our list will, 
we hope, be supplied during the month of January. 
The rest, in the order of their subscription, will be 
served as fast as the chromos can be well printed by 
two sets of presses and stones, and sent out to us. 
Patient waiters shall be no losers. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE CIiViL 


SERVICE. 


T isadmitted that the Constitution so prescribesthe 
relations of the executive chief to the civil service, 
that nothing but his own will can restrict his action 
in appointments and removals. The efficiency of 
any reform must depend upon the spirit of the Presi- 
dent. This spirit, as shown in the recent message of 
General Grant, is most satisfactory; and there is 
little doubt that the country will insist upon giving 
him the opportunity to carry out the plan to which 
he has so thoroughly committed himself. 

One criticism upon this plan which we have sug- 
gested, namely, that it ought to, but does not, pro- 
vide that removals from office shall be made for dis- 
honesty or incapacity only, has been urged by many 
other journals also; but we think some of them have 
exaggerated its real importance. Practically, re- 
movals for political or personal causes are brought 
about, almost without exception, by the intrigues of 
rival candidates, or the supposed necessity of concil- 
iating influential politicians by finding berths for 
their protegés. Now, if every vacancy is to be filled 
by competitive examination, and (unless in the low- 
est grade) by promotion from the service itself, it 
will be found that “the pressure” upon the appoint- 
ing and removing power, of which we have heard 
also so much, will cease entirely ; and, asa conse- 
quence, there will be practically the very rule which 
we wish had been explicitly stated, viz.: no removals 
for other than public reasons. It is only fair to con- 
fess, moreover, that the power of arbitrary removal 
is convenient, even when the act is performed on the 
best grounds. The Government is not obliged to 
grant to every clerk, or messenger, or postmaster re- 
moved a tedious and expensive trial ; because the act 
of removing him does not brand him with disgrace. 
Every merchant discharges clerks because they do 
not suit him; but he does not mean to declare them 
incompetent or dishonest. If he had tomake formal 

. charges against them and abide by the result, he 


election is to them, politically and financially, life or 
Nor would the one- 
term principle be a remedy. So long as all the offices 


in the country constitute the “patronage” of the | 


reigning administration, faction, intrigue, and cor- 
ruption are distinctly encouraged. This single word, 
“patronage,” reeking with the memories of the rot- 
tenest days of Rome, epitomizes the shame and dan- 
ger of our condition. Solong as it exists, a frequent, 


| inexorable change of administration means nothing 


| but a new deal of cards. 


The game may be changed ; 


| but the gambling, cheating, and quarreling go on. 


| of the civil service entirely removes. 
| of a President is in itself no evil. 


Now, this is precisely the danger which the reform 
The reélection 
Indeed, this honor 
has never been bestowed upon any incumbent of 


- whom the historian can say he was unworthy of it, 
or that the bestowal resulted in injury to the welfare 





of the country. In Jackson’s case (the only doubtful 
one), whatever evil resulted was distinctly due to the 
then initiated demoralization of the civil service. In 
later times, we freely admit, the vastly-increased 
“patronage” of the Government altered the condi- 
tions of the case; but we may also say it made, not 
merely the reélection of a President, but every Pre- 
sidential election, a nuisance and a fruitful source of 
evil. 

Give us a President only to elect, not sixty thou- 
sand office-holders with him, and it becomes a mat- 
ter of fair, unbiassed choice, to be settled upon the 
merits of the man and his public policy. His elec- 
tion or reélection, if the people like him and trust 
him and want him and freely choose him, will do no 
further harm than to disappoint a few aspirants after 
the same dignity. 





CHURCH AND STATE. 


VERY interesting case has come before 
the Pennsylvania civil courts, to which a 
Roman Catholic priest has appealed against his 
bishop. The priest would not yield to the bishop in 
certain matters in dispute between them, and the 
bishop summarily removed him from his charge. 
Against this an appeal was made tothe civil tribu- 
nal, on the ground that such arbitrary removal was 
contrary to the general canons of the Catholic 
Church, and the regulations of the American branch 
of that Church. Thus far the courts have sustained 
the priest, and Bishop O’Hara is required to come 
before the court at Williamsport, on the 8d of Janu- 
ary, to show cause why Father Stack should not be 
restored to his pastorate. It will be seen that the 
appeal to the civil power is made only to compel the 
bishop to administer according to the rules of his 
church. No attack is made on the perfect independ- 
ence of the church, or its authority over its own 
members. The only thing the State can do is to see 
that the arbitrary will of an individual—in this case 
the bishop—is not substituted for the regular and 
legitimate authority of the church, exercised accord- 
ing to the provisions of its own constitution. ._- 
To most Catholics it may seem a sacrilege that the 
secular authority should in any way interfere with 








,Upon.the merits of the present case—that is, as to 
whether Bishop O’Hara actually went beyond his 
canonical authority—we do not pronounce with con- 
fidence, not being sufficiently informed as to the 
facts. The final decision of the courts is yet to be 
reached. But, whatever be the result, the case well 
illustrates the general principle of which we have 


| spoken. It brings out clearly one of the points of 


sharp collision between the ideas now prevalent in 
the Catholic Church and the ideas dominant in our 
communities at large. KH is easy to foresee that the 
general result will ultimately be unfavorable to the 
church, and that the church’s highest interests will 
gain by the defeat. In the Middle Ages priests were, 
as a rule, wholly exempt from the operation of the 
civil law, and for the worst offences against morality 
they could be tried only by the church courts. The 
abolishment of such a privilege was undoubted gain 
to the morality of the priesthood. The more thor- 
oughly the old idea is dispelled, that a church is a 
sanctuary for crime, and that injustice is safe within 
its walls, the better for the churches and the world. 





A MODEL CHARITY. 


NHE Tribune of Dec. 26 hasa long and circumstan- 
tial letter from a Chicago correspondent, giv- 
ing an account of the organization by the Relief and 
Aid Society of the work of relieving the hundred 
thousand houseless and hungry sufferers who were 
left in that city by the great fire. It would occupy 
too much space in our columns to give anything like 
a résumé of this letter, so minute is it in detail, and 
so important is every part of it to the understanding 
of the whole. We hope our readers will possess 
themselves of the document itself; not merely be- 
cause of its interest in a general way, but because 
the admirable system which it describes seems to 
foreshadow a great revolution in the methods by 
which all our organized charities are carried on. 

Some of the results will give an idea of the perfec- 
tion to which this systematization has been brought. 
All the houseless families have been supplied with 
comfortable homes in barracks well warmed, lighted, 
and ventilated, and furnished with many conveni- 
ences of which the dwellings of the poor are usually 
destitute. But, meanwhile, a system of house-build- 
ing is going on, the results of which are truly mar- 
velous. 

A large proportion of the suffering people owned 
or leased the lots on which their little homes 
stood. In such a case the man applies to the Shelter 
Committee, and if his application is approved by the 
local visitor, he receives at once an order for certain 
materials necessary to building. A very comfortable 
house, twenty by sixteen feet in dimensions, with 
two rooms, a galvanized iron chimney, and felt paper 
lining for the inside walls, is furnished at an expense 
so small as almost to stagger belief. Such a house 
costs, with two mattresses, a No. 8 cooking-stove and 
fixtures, a bedstead and bedding, three chairs, and a 
table, all complete and delivered, $125. Numbers of 
agents of patent portable houses, we are told, had 
hastened to Chicago, to offer their contrivances, but 
departed unable to bring down the cost of a sufficient 
house to as low a point as this. Most of these little 
houses are set, by the owners, on the back of their 
lots; so that in more prosperous times they may erect 
suitable and larger structures in front of them. 
Where the visitor reports a man able to pay for a 
house, pay is exacted: many give obligations to pay 
at afuture day; but, of course, the multitude receive 
their dwellings as a gift. Already, 5,680 such honses 
have been built. 

Besides this, an ample weekly food ration for a 
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family of five is furnished for $1 98; fuel for the 
same, $1 12; and thus, for the sum of $3 10, such a 
family is warmed and fed. Eight hundred sewing- 
machines, worth $60 apiece, have been supplied to 
sewing-gitls at $16, the company furnishing them at 
a very low figure, andthe society giving outright a 
large proportion of that. The system also secures 
work for the willing, and “spots” and throws off the 
shirkers. The children, except when otherwise use- 
fully employed, are sent to school. The medical de- 
partment is thoroughly organized, and the wants of 
the sick are carefully attended to. 

But we must cease this enumeration—incomplete 
at best—and close with the remark that this extem- 
porized regimen, if it does not give us exactly a 
model for a republic, certainly furnishes some useful 
hints toward the construction of a practically suc- 
cessful community. 





Rev. Mr. Hepwortu.—It has long been known 
‘among his friends that the Rev. Mr. Hepworth of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, was moving in the 
opposite direction from the Radical wing of the Uni- 
tarian denomination. On Christmas morning, in a 
sermon preached before his own and Dr. Bellows’ 
joint congregations, Mr. Hepworth avowed his entire 
and hearty acceptance of the true Divinity of Christ, 
and thus sundered the cord that united him to his sect. 
Hereafter it is understood that he will act in sympathy 
and communion with the Evangelical denominations. 
It is yet to be seen whether his present people will 
desire him to remain and preach his present views in 
the Church of the Messiah, or whether it will be deemed 
better that a new movement should be inaugurated 
and a church built for him. We incline to the opinion 
that the latter course would be the wiser. Mr. Hepworth 
has eminently popular gifts; nor will his new inspir- 
ation diminish, but rather increase, his power. A large 
church, plain and commodious, capable of seating 
from two to three thousand people, ought to bespeedily 
put at his service. 

The Church of the Messiah is the oldest Unitarian 
church in New York City. Dr. Orville Dewey was its 
first pastor and Dr. Osgood its second. It is not alittle 
remarkable that two pastorsin succession should, while 
in its service, change from Unitarian to Orthodox. We 
believe that the most cordial fellowship will be ex- 
tended to Mr. Hepworth, and we trust that he will not 
find himself painfully renounced by the ministers of 
the denomination which he leaves. It is a good time to 
test the nature of Liberal Christianity, and to see 
whether it is as liberal towards those who are receding 
from its ranks as toward those who are coming toward 
them. 





A NEw Kinp oF Rope-WALKING.—We read in 
the prophet Isaiah of drawing sin as it were on. a cart 
rope. In Holland, according to a writer in Harpers’ 
Monihly, they carry the matter farther, and strive to 
walk on sin asonacart rope. Of this new kind of rope- 
walking, we have the following account on p. 179 of the 
January number for 1872. It occurs in an article 
on Holland, and has reference to the Calvinistic 
clergy of the country. ‘The clergymen generally 
confine their discourses to doctrinal points, spin- 
ning metaphysical webs about total depravity, 
eternal reprobation, vicarious atonement, and the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, between the pulpit 
and their hearers, which the latter are constantly 
struggling to walk on.’”’ From this it seems that 
the good people of Holland, to say nothing of 
other exploits here intimated, are constantly strug- 
gling to walk on the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
stretched out as a metaphysical web between them- 
selves and the pulpit. Itis surprising that a species of 
spiritual rope-walking so remarkable, and so novél to 
the rest of mankind, was not made the subject of a 
special outward illustration in that able magazine, so 
distinguished for the skill of its artists. It is not yet 
too late. ‘Let us havea picture of the pulpit, and of 
the metaphysical web of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost made fast to it and descending therefrom and 
fastened to the pews, and of a burly Hollander at- 
tempting to walk on it. 

But to be serious, are such ridiculous caricatures 
against the Calvinistic clergymen of Holland, worthy 
of a place in a magazine so generally free from all sec- 
tarian or skeptical littleness and bigotry? 





Unity, INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL.—The Churchman, 
ccmmenting on the Oberlin Council, seems at a loss to 
understand what a Congregationalist can mean by 
“church unity.’’ To its mind there is apparently no 
unity save what is visible and organic. But is there no 
such thing as neighborhood unity, though the neigh- 
borhood is not organized? Can there be no such thing 
as public sentiment, united, powerful, and apparent to 
ali—though the sources whence it proceeds are mani- 
fold and with no external connection? Now, to our 
thinking, churches have their highest use as centers 
which radiate moral influences. They diffuse con- 
victions, sentiments, motives, through the community. 
And when a thousand separate churches give an im- 
pulse in the same direction, when they kindle in men 
the same faith and love and disposition to good works, 
those churches exhibit the highest kind of unity. It is 
a unity which is of infinitely more practical account 
than any mere formal connection. 





The Churchman asks, “If he [the Congregationalist] 
dissolves the Church into Churches, why not the Church- 
es into individuals?’ It would be just as fair for us to 
say to the Churchman, “If you have a moderate hier- 
archy, like the Episcopal, why not have an extreme 
hierarchy, like the Roman Catholic?’”’ There is no ar- 
gument in such sayings. As well ask a man, “Since 
you say a slice of bread and cheese for dinner did you 
good, why didn’t you eat a hundred slices?” 

Asto what kind of unity is the most real and the 
most important, we would inquire which is the better 
example of true unity, as they exist to-day,—the 
Church of England, or the Congregational Churches of 
New England? 





THE Last OF THE “WASHBURN WILL CAsE.”—We 
have received from the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Bible Society a note asking us to correct some of the 
statements as to the Washburn will case, in our paper 
of Dec. 20. We do not find, however, that he impugns 
any of the statements there made; he simply adds 
other particulars. That we may not seem to do any 
injustice, we give the most important points he makes 
in favor of the Scciety. (1) That the proposal was 
never made iii behalf of Mrs. Washburn to exactly fol- 
low the unexecuted will in settling the estate. (We 
have never made any statement contrary to this.) (2) 
That the unsigned will was in one particular more 
favorable to the Bible Society than the signed will. 
(3) That Mrs. Washburn’s applications did not at any 
time present to the Society separate propositions, but 
always an aggregate plan, to be acted on as a whole; 
and that this plan was not approved as a whole by the 
arbitrators. (4) That the managers of the Society were 
the first to propose arbitration, and accepted its result 
by a unanimous vote. 

We must positively decline to enter again into the 
merits of this now settled controversy. The questions 
at issue were involved as to their details in a world of 
complications, admitting of endless dispute. But after 
a patient examination of the facts, we were long ago 
convinced that the Bible Society was in the wrong as 
to the main points, and the action of arbitrators of 
the highest competence confirms this view. Without at 
all impugning the motives of the managers, or affirm- 
ing that they were not right in some particulars, we 
must regard the result, as we have already said, as a 
victory of equity over thé letter of the law. 





Mr. Darwin’s RELIGIOUS Virws.—Mr. Abbott 
publishes in the Index extracts of letters from Mr. 
Charles Darwin, in which that gentleman expresses his 
substantial agreement with Mr. Abbott’s Truths for 
the Times. This work consists of two series of brief 
propositions upon religious subjects. It is a compact 
exposition of “ free religion,” as Mr. Abbott holds it. 
We shall not attempt to compress still further this 
condensed creed, by assuming to give its substance; 
but this may without injustice be said of it, that by 
its definitions “ free religion’? declares itself not only 
un-Christian but even anti-Christian. Its Gospel is 
one of self-culture exclusively. It is not in terms 
atheistic, and we find the expression “spiritual onenes* 
with the infinite one;”’ yet the idea of a personal God 
seems altogether excluded, and there is certainly no 
recognition of any supersensuouous influence upon 
man. Mr. Darwin’s adherence to this school will hard- 
ly be matter of extreme surprise, but will certainly 
occasion much regret to numerous readers of his works. 





CHRISTIANITY IN THE CONSTITUTION.—A call 
is issued by the ‘“ National Association ’’ for a mass 
convention at Cincinnati, January 31, 1872, of all 
who favor an amendment to the Constitution which 
will “indicate that this is a Christian nation, 
and place all Christian laws, institutions, and usages 
in our Government on an undeniable legal basis 
in the fundamental law of the nation.’”’ The officers of 
the Association, whose names are appended, include 
many eminent men in various Protestant churches. 
We are curious to learn just what these gentlemen pro- 
pose. The call before us sets forth a theory as to the 
moral relations of a nation: that it is “‘the creature 
of God,” is “clothed with authority derived from 
God,” is “under the dominion of Jesus Christ,’’ etc. 
But we should like more explicit information as 
to what the practical application of all this is 
to be. A mere verbal recognition of the Divine 
authority would amount to nothing. What is 
meant by “placing all Christian laws, institutions 
and usages in our Government on an undeniable legal 
basis,” etc.? As the Constitution already secures the 
fullest liberty to follow such ‘laws, institutions and 
usages”? to whoever wishes it, we can only suppose 
that the proposed change would introduce some ele- 
ment of obligation. We should be glad to know just 
what Christian usages are to be established ‘‘on an un- 
deniable legal basis.”» Are they to be those of such 
Catholics as make the connecting link between God and 
human governments to be the authority of the Pope? 
Are they to include the establishment of the chief days 
in the “‘ church year’’ as legal holidays? Are they to 
enforce the observance of Sunday? and, if so, is any ac- 
count to be taken of the principles of the Seventh Day 
Baptists? (Of course, the convictions of Jews are not 
to be regarded under such a “Christian”? government.) 
In short, which of the thousand various forms and 
phases of Christian observance do our friends propose 
to izcorporate in the fundamental law of the nation? 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


UBLIC OPINION.—The reader will find under this head 
two notable documents, indicating movements in theol- 
ogy—though in very different directions—on the part of two 
men of intellectual eminence. On Christmas morning, the Rev. 
Mr. Hepworth, a Unitarian clergyman, pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah, in this city, astonished his congregation and 
most of his clerical brethren, with an unqualified confession 
of faith in the absolute divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
A more extended reference to this interesting event is made in 
another column. 

The open adherence of the famous savant, Mr. Charles Dar- 
win, to the principles of Free-Religionism, as stated by Mr. Ab- 
bott, of the Indez, will unquestionably be hailed by that class of 
religionists who are distinguished by jealousy of investigations 
of science, as an eminent illustration of the pernicious tendency 
of such pursuits. The man of genuine faith, however, will 
hold on his course, in the abiding conviction that all of the 
new tcaching which sill bear the test of profounder research, 
will be found entirely consistent with the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, and the rest will come to naught. 


—Who does not know what part is played in domestic 
eccnomy by the remnants of the feast? Are there not unac- 
customed maccaroons and bon-bons at dessert, for the day 
after the “party?” Does not the 26th of December begin 
with turkey-hash at breakfast and ¢d. tinue with cold chicken 
atlunch? Nay, was there not a delicious duck or two left un- 
touched in the abundance of the Christmas dinner, an4 doe3 
not the beautiful store of mince-pies, fore-tasted at Thanks- 
giving, hold out in unfailing blessing through all the holidays? 

In like manner, O cheered but not inebriated reader, did the 
Christian Union provide for your Christmas entertainment, 
with liberal forethought, more than you could eat at a singls 
meal. Come hither now once more to the festive board; there 
is more of the same sort awaiting your renewed appetite—nor 
is it “hash” or “cold victuals,” but right savory food, fresh 
from the skillful cooks. For wegavea wise order in the kitch- 
en, to keep the oven and the kettle hot, but not to bake or boil 
prematurely. Even that dish of Mrs. Stowe’s, from which you 
ate so heartily, and which is set before you now again, is not 
warmed over, but retains its primal glow ; and here are other 
viands “of resistance,” reserved,but not re-served, which would 
tickle the palate of the satiate. 


—The country people, all over the land, are being con- 
vulsed with a fearful yarn about Mr. Barnum’s, having been 
over-persuaded by Mr. Bergh to unchain a “ werry wicious” 
hyena, that had always been kept “chained down in his den” 
on account of his “ cussedness”—a most unparalleled hyena ; 
sufficient, of himself, to make the fortune of a small menage- 
rie. Wherefore this most fearful wild fowl, “ by some means 
escaped from his den,” “ tore down a partition” to get at an 
amiable leopard, and incontinently knocked spots out of him ; 
bolted “an inoffensive camel” in a way that would have made 
a Pharisee’s eyes stand out; got whacked by the elephant, and 
was finally recaptured with a lassoand handcuffed by a Digger 
Indian! This geological rip is sixty-five years old, and, during 
his brief but useful life, “has destroyed more than two dozen 
massive iron dens, and killed twenty valuable animals!” 

O, Barnum! Barnum! You’re getting old now; can’t you 
break yourself of this sort of thing? If you go on to the end, 
telling these immeasurable bounces, what sort of a menagerie 
do you think you will fetch up in? 


—The suggestion of new ways to turn the honest 
penny is always in order. The following ‘*way to do it’’ comes 
sanctioned by orthodox and clerical authority, and of course 
will be accepted by the pious mind without scruple. The ed- 
itor ef a Western religious journal, himself a cleric and a D.D., 
writes to the principal of a large and flourishing female col- 
lege in the following terms: 


“ DEAR SIR AND BRO.; 

A most charming and fascinating story, founded upon fact, is being 
published in our weekly, the Weekly Recorder. It has already reached 
the 20th No. It will be published in book form. The heroine has 
now reached the point in the story at which she has graduated ina 
leading Catholic school, and contemplates entering some High school, 
where young ladies can be educated better than in. any Catholic 
echool. The object of the writer is to show the superiority of non- 
Catholic to Catholic schools. Some two chapters of the book will be 
occupied in developing that point. That portion of the story will be 
published in both the Western Recorder (which hasa large circulation) 
andinthe book. The object of the writer will be to selectsome Amer- 
ican school for young ladies, and hold it upas the model school, offering 
advantages superior to any Catholic school. It is thought that the 
school will be indeed favored that may be thus distinguished and 
advertised. This privilege will be offered to a few schools, the one 
making the highest bid will have the surest prospect of obtaining 
the distinction. For obvious reasons, there will not be more than 
one or two schools to compete with the —-——. 

Should you like to enter the asa competitor for such a dis- 
tinction, please send forward your héijhest financial bid to this offices.” 





We venture to encourage the proprietors of less celebrated 
schools than the one honored by this seeming preference, in 
the hope that a sufficient pecuniary inducement may yet bring 
the interesting ‘‘ heroine”’ of the Western novel to be finished 
off at some some one of their establishments. It will be well, 
however, for such to bear in mind the significant italics of the 
above note (they are the writer's, not ours): itisa H gh school 
to which the young lady is to be put, and it will be perfectly 
futile, therefore, to “forward "’ anything but their “highest 
financial bid.” 


—The people of Titusville, Pa., had a fearful scare, 
on discovering the storage in their village of a large quantity 
of “‘giant-powder,” which had been brought there by an enter- 
prising citizen, for the purpose of “‘torpedoing”’ some wells. It 
is pleasant to know, however, that the excitement abated, and 
“the people again breathed easy,” after the perilous stuff had 
been “ taken in charge by the police.” They well knew that, 
after that, however it might be destructively, constructively 
there could be no explosions. 


—A private letter to a gentleman in Washington, speaking 
of the recent butchery of students by the volunteers at Hav- 
ana, says: 

“The desecration of Castanon’s grave consisted simply of a few 
scratches being made with a diamond ring on the glass in front of 
the alcove where he is laid. There was no testimony taken by the 
court-martial here, but out of forty students they selected every 
fifth one, just as their names appeared on the roll furnished to the 
court by the volunteer mob. It’s just as likely that the student who 
scratched the glass was not executed.” 


There certainly does seem to be an element of barbarism in 
the operations of the Spanish authorities in this Cuban war 
which calls for some powerful intervention in the interests of 
civilization, or even of common humanity. 
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NATURE’S PRAYER. 
BY LILLY E. BARR. 


WN the calm dawning, ’mid the hush and chill, 
Great Nature kneels with folded hands to pray ; 
The flowers bend down their heads, the winds are still, 

The skies hang low to hear what she doth say. 


** Creator great, and excellently good! 

Giving these fresh young hours each morn anew, 
Wake up the voices of the field and wood, 

Wipe from my face Thine own baptismal dew. 


“T pray for light and strength. Lift up the gates 
And bid Thy sun come like a bridegroom through ; 
See how my heart in glad impatience waits 
Eager to lift my daily task anew.” 


Then through the amber east came forth the sun, 
And raised the suppliant, kissing her for grace. 
He smiled on harvest fields, and they were won; 
The vines blushed red, the flowers latighed in his face— 


And every thing was glad. So Nature gay 

Toiled like a goddess through the long hot hours ; 
And when she knelt again at eve to pray, 

Clasped in her hands were corn and fruits and flowers. 


“Lord, Iam tired—but happy. Let me rest, 
For I the burden of the day have borne ; 

Feld me in darkness on Thy peaceful breast, 
Until Thy smile shall brighten night to morn.” 


~The Household. 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 








ANY old and experienced housekeepers find 
it difficult to believe that there exists any neces- 
sity for the minute and particular explanations and 
directions which we have given from time to time. But 
we have been led to think this course advisable, from 
the urgent requests of the young and inexperienced 
themselves, for whose benefit we chiefly write. Letters 
of rebuke or criticism are often received from some of 
the model housekeepers, which are childish in the 
earnestness of the censure, simply, we are inclined to 
think, because they do not realize how many of our 
young ladies are needing more than all the minute de- 
tails we are endeavoring to supply. But it is not 
strange—remembering their own well regulated child- 
hood, that they do not understand how large a num- 
ber of the young ladies of the present day are entering 
into womanhood, and all its cares and responsibilities, 
unblessed by such advantages, in domestic education, 
as their mothers enjoyed. Even these self-same critics, 
ambitious of giving their own cherished daughters the 
privileges and polish of the most fashionable semin- 
aries, may have sent them early from home before they 
have had an opportunity to profit by their mother’s 
lessons. Now, this being the case, what assurance have 
they that their girls, when the finishing process is com- 
pleted, may not return home eager to ‘‘ enter society,” 
and quite unwilling—or, if allowed to begin the weari- 
some round of fashionable life—quite unable to spare 
time for the tame domestic lessons their mothers fully 
intended to teach, as soon as the young maidens were 
once more under their care? Or having ‘‘ come out” 
who can promise that the daughter will not rush into 
matrimony before these very ‘desirable lessons have 
oeen mastered? If her child assumes the care of a 
house, utterly ignorant of the duties which these cares 
must bring, will she not be thankful for such simple 
instructions as will show her how to begin? For one 
must creep before they can walk. 

One good dame is quite sarcastic, because a few 
months since we gave minute directions for making 
beds and regulating chambers. In the same mail with 
this critique, came several letters from young house- 
keepers, rehearsing their troubles and mistakes—the 
many grievous annoyances springing from their ignor- 
ance, and begging for rules and hints, even more simple 
than we had already given. ‘Tell me anything, just 
as you would a little child—for I know absolutely 
nothing of household labor.”’ 


We refer to these rebukes, only that we may, in ex- | 


plaining the sad necessity for such simple instructions, 
make one more effort to rouse mothers to think of this 


matter, hoping thereby to impress them with the im- | 


portance of more thoroughly educating their girls in 
all domestic duties. The well-trained maidens of fifty 
years ago were thorough housekeepers before marri- 
age. Perhaps they may not have been so closely con- 
fined in schools as the present generation—happy were 
they if health and usefulness were more valued than 
mere superficial polish—yet some of the best and most 
highly cultivated women, now living, were trained in 
the strictest forms of the ‘old time’s ways,” and 
added to the greatest intellectual attainments that do- 
mestic culture which prepared them for more certain 
happiness, with brighter prospects of performing 
woman’s best and holiest duties satisfactorily, than the 
daughters of the present day can hope for, without 
some marked change. In looking back we realize, as 
only those who have left youth far behind them can 
do, how much more conducive to true happiness and 
real enjoyment that mode of training children was than 
the prevailing custom of this period can be. 

Parents err greatly when they allow their children to 
forget that they should not live simply for themselves 
—their own selfish ease and enjoyment. In the hours 
of study, close application is desirable; but in the 
invervals they should not be allowed to suppose that 
thereis nothing else for them to do but seek theirown 


amusements. They should be taught the folly of spend- 
ing the time not set apart for study in idleness, in giv- 
ing and receiving frivolous calls, or in mock-shopping, 
which means nothing more than troubling the clerks, 
without the first intention of buying. This is no pre- 
paration for usefulness or happiness in maturer years. 
After suitable application to study it is necessary 
that books should be laid aside and rest from mental 
labor secured; but we do not believe that children, 
any more than their elders, should seek rest through 
entire idleness. When the mind rests the body de- 
mands full and vigorous exercise. At such times let 
the mother rest, while the daughter takes her place a 
little while, and with young, elastic steps secure for 
her body an hour’s suitable exercise, either out-doors 
| or in, in a useful and sensible manner. 
| Would you prohibit all amusements or pleasure— 
| making the changes to be only from mental labor to 
| bodily—with no relaxation?” 
| By no means. Sports and .amusements have their 
appropriate hours as necessary as study or exercise, 
but let each be of a character that will keep the body 
strong, and the heart pure, and full of all sweet and 
gracious, unselfish qualities. Give to friendship and 
pleasure all that they can justly demand; but not a 
moment to gossip, or such pleasures as lower the tone 
of the character or exclude an idea of useful employ- 
ment. 

In olden times this idea of usefulness may have been too 
rigorously enforced, under the influence of thestrict pu- 
ritanic habits which our forefathers contracted through 
many trials and great persecution; but however that 
may have been, the result gave us noble women—use- 
| ful, happy women—for a useful life is the only really 
happy life; and then women taught their daughters, 
even when in position to secure the highest intellectual 
culture; that while French and Latin, and all the En- 
glish studies, together with music and painting, were 
desirable, they were not to forget that there was some- 
thing of even more importance—the perfect under- 








standing of all that pertained to home and domestic 
duties. The first was right, but the last indispensable. 
Fifty years ago, how many young women could have 
been found, who, when they had accepted the duties 
and responsibilities of wife and mother, would need to 
say to another, ‘Tell me what todo, and how to do it? 
Teach me as you would a little child its alphabet, for I 
know nothing belonging to domestic affairs?” 

Itis to aid the unfortunate, whose mothers, out of 
mistaken tenderness, have defrauded their daughters 


| of their birthright, that we write; and also in the 
| earnest hope that mothers will recognize the duty of 


teaching their daughters how to become women, richly 
dowered with those rare attainments which will enable 
them to make their home like the garden of the Lord. 
Or if mothers will not rouse from their slumbers, we 
hope, by giving our young housekeepers the primitive 
instruction their mothers neglected, to teach them les- 
sons which they, with loving care, will impart to their 
little ones; and, remembering the mistakes and morti- 
fication which their own ignorance caused them, enable 
them to secure the next generation against the same 
experience. 





THE WIDOW WARING’S CHRISTMAS 
SURPRISE. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


— I i I only just did know what to do about him!” 

Following this remark came a deep, long- 
drawn sigh. It was a leisurely sigh, too; yet the wo- 
man who gave it was so used to sighing that she was 
hardly conscious of having drawn her breath more 
heavily than usual. 

Beside her, crouched upon a bit of old rag carpet 
spread upon the hearth, with his head bent so near to 
the blaze of the scanty fire of pine knots that you 
would have thought his flushed cheeks in danger of 
scorching, was a boy about twelve years old. Large 
and lusty he was for his age, witha thick thatch of 
bright yellow hair covering his shapely head and fall- 
ing down over a forehead of much promise, just now 
puckered into the most determined of boyish scowls as 
he grappled in a manful way with the manifold intri- 
cacies of the capital B’s and K’s set as a copy at the top 
of his slate—evidently not by a master’s hand. It was 
when the Widow Waring’s eyes rested for a moment 
on this boy thus occupied—as, after a long spell of 
making lattice work across a scandalous hole in the 
toe of a gray woolen sock, she lifted her head to ease 
the pain in the back of her neck, caused by long bend- 
ing over her work,—that she gave audible vent to the 
thought that was constantly uppermost in her mind 
and followed it by her habitual sigh, “If I only just 
did know what to do with him!’’ The ball of gray 
yarn rolled out of her lap, while she sat with briefly 
idle hands, watching him with a tender trouble on her 
worn face. In an instant his awkward but courageous 
grip of the long well-sharpened slate-pencil, which he 
held as if he were afraid it would slip away, relaxed, 
and he was scrambling for the ball which, presently, 
with a bright smile, but with no word, he laid upon his 
mother’s knee. The trouble passed from her face 
while she looked into his, but the tenderness only deep- 
ened until you could not have said but that it was 
motherly pride. But though she patted his head as he 
again crouched down beside her, still no word passed 
between them. And for one whole, long winter eve- 
ning they sat thus by the glimmering fire of pine-knot3 
—the mother with her sewing and the boy with his 











slate and a well-worn book, and neither talked to the 
other. 

These two were sitting in a poor little room in a poor 
little house—the barest shell of a cabin indeed, planted 
so close to the water’s edge that-the wonder was that 
some incoming tide did not wash it away into the sea. 
Around it, stretching away on every side, was the 
sandy soil of the bleak coast, swept annually by such 
terrible winds that the few shrubs about it grew only 
knee high, and the house itself was probably only 
saved by its very lowliness. You had to stoop, though 
you might not be tall, to enter the one outer door leading 
into the bare room which served as kitchen, sitting- 
room, and by night as a bed-room for the boy—he 
sleeping in an improvised bed on a settle. A stilllower 
door led into a cold little den in which was hardly 
sleeping room for the mother. Ona chair wasa large 
pile of neatly-ironed clothing, which evidently, from 
its fineness of texture and elaborateness of adorning, 
did not belong to the two whose surroundings I have 
sketched; and there were so many flat-irons set away 
upon an upper shelf, and so many tubs turned bottom 
upward in the little shed near the house, that it required 


no extraordinary acuteness, even in an entire stranger, - 


to say beforehand what the Widow Waring’s vocation 
was. She looked as old as fifty, though in reality she 
was only about forty; for hard work incessantly kept 
up ages women even more than settled grief. Her 
face was worn and wrinkled, her hair thin and turn- 
ing gray, her fingers literally worked to the bone ; but 
her eyes were large, bright brown, and beautiful with 
a quick sensibility, an untamable spirit, which made 
you forget her furrowed forehead, her dim hair, her 
meagerness. Looking only into her eyes she seemed 
ten years younger. They were her only grace, and she 
had transmitted them to her boy. Watching him as he 
from time to time looked up into his mother’s face, 
you would have ceased to think it strange that he never 
spoke to her nor she to him. His eyes spoke for him, 
and he seemed to read his mother’s every thought in 
hers. Thus they sat—while the wind without wailed 
dolefully around the corners of the house, and ever 
anon the dull, steady swash of washing waves was 
borne upon it,—the mother intent upon her mending 
and the boy upon his slate, until the uncomprising 
clock overhead shrilled out nine strokes, and then the 
widow rose and gently touched the child who had not 
looked up. 


Half a mile further inland, in the heart of a sea-port 
town which had straggled away from the water, 
and in a very different house, sat Isabel Egbert on that 
same night. She was alone, for the friends whom she 
was visiting had gone out to spend the evening, and 
she had pleaded headache as an excuse for not accom- 
panying them. If she had pleaded heart-ache she 
would have been nearer the truth. 

A week previous she had left all the gayeties ofa 
large city to come to this quiet little place on the pre- 
text of needing rest and quiet. What she really wanted 
was to be alone with a sorrow which she was too proud 
to confide to any one. First love—betrothal—disen- 
chantment—a broken engagement! In how few words 
the history of a heart-trouble that makes us hate the 
days and dread the nights can be told! To-night, for 
the first time during her visit, she found herself quite 
alone. She loitered awhile at the piano, then tried to 
amuse herself at the stereoscope, and these resources 
failing she tried to read, but on turning the first page 
discovered that not a word of any sentence which her 
eyes during the last fifteen minutes had mechanically 
taken in, remained in her mind. She closed the book 
sharply, and putting it impatiently aside, began to 
walk the floor. Her thoughts were bitter, for they 
were of her disappointed hopes, her misplaced affec- 
tions. ‘Shall I ever believe in any one again? Shall 1 
ever trust any one again?” So ran her thoughts, and 
then with a sudden revulsion of feeling: ‘Oh, it is so 
bitter to be-all alone! and I am not used toit. How 
long shall I be able to bear it, I wonder? And this is 
Christmas Eve!”’ The last recollection was too much 
for her. She could not calmly ‘“‘look on that picture 
and then on this.”” She threw herself into a chair and 
resting her head upon the table near which it was 
drawn, gave way to one of those passionate outbursts 
of tears and sobs which are the sure tokens of youth 
and a heart before unacquainted with sorrow. The 
tears do not come so quickly when the heart bleeds in- 
wardly and long. They are the passionate protests 
against suffering which we at last weary of making. 
Next to the house was a church, and as Isabel still sat 
with her head bent upon her arms an organ strain, 
higher than the rest, penetrated into the room. She 
lifted her head and listened a moment, and then going 
softly to a side window she raised it and leaned out. 
A side window of the church was also partially open, 
and the chant came to her with as much distinctness as 
if she had been among the worshipers. 


* Peace on earth, good will toward men !’’ 


Then she knew that it was midnight, and remember- 
ed that at this hour hundreds of years ago a Christ was 
born unto men. 

‘“‘No man liveth unto himself,’’ she seemed to hear a 
deep voice saying, and just at that moment the door- 
bell clanged loudly, and Isabel lowered the window and 
stole softly and swiftly away up stairs to her ownroom, 
for she knew her friends were returning from 4 social 
party, and she was ashamed of her red eyes and hot, 
tear-stained cheeks. 

“No man liveth unto himself,’ she repeated, dream- 
ily, as she unplaited her hair before the toilet-glass. 
“Is not this what I have been trying todo? First, L 
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shut myself away from others in my joy, and when that 
failed me I tried to wall myself out from the world in 
my sorrow. I have always lived for myself. What 
good have I ever done for others? And this is Christ- 
mas Eve, and Christ came not for himself, but for 
others. But what canI do? I know that if I cheered 
some one who was likewise troubled I should feel my 
own sorrow less. Nay, might I not forget it in helping 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“Oh! I forgot. He can’t hear me, and I must ask 


| Mary.” 
Guess whether the Widow Waring was or wasn’t | 
surprised when late that afternoon, just as she had got | 


some one more helpless than myself? But will God | 
| outside the young lady whose washing she had sent 


give me any of His work to do?” 


She was lying in bed when this last question formed | 


itself in her mind. Instantly, as if in reply, a voice 
seemed to whisper to her: ‘‘Keep your eyes and your 
ears open!”’ 

“Well, I will try and remember that to-morrow,” 


through with tidying up the room, after her rather late 
Christmas dinner, and her boy was in his usual place 
by the fire with a mammoth picture-primer, his 
mother’s Christmas gift, there came a decided little 
tap at the door, and hurrying to it, she found standing 


home that morning, Widow Waring began to wonder 
if she were going to get a scolding for not sending it 


45 
eyes suddenly, it seemed to her as if she had come out 
of a great light into the dark and silence of the night. 
“T thoughtI heard the singing,” she murmured drows-_ 
ily, and slept once more, the sweetest sleep she had 


| known since that night on which her hnsband had been 


| home earlier, or whatever else could be the matter. | 
But she held the door wide, and with a certain dig- | 


she said, with a drowsy smile, and turning on her pil- | 
low, in spite of all the woe-begone speeches which she | 
had made to herself she slept as soundly asif she were | 
not the victim of shattered hopes—a perfect “Mariana | 
in the moated grange,” and the next morning she | 


arose bright and early, with a prettier colorin her 
cheeks than had showed there for many days. At the 


breakfast table one thought it was the reflection of her 
pink morning wrapper, and another was sure that the | 


sea air was working miracles for her, but Isabel was 
too busy in devising ways so that she might not live to 
herself during the day, to furnish any solution of the 
question. 

“Tsabel, I’m sorry your clothes did not come home 
last night, but Mrs.‘ Waring sent to say that she 
could not possibly finish getting them up in time, but 
that she would send them early this morning.”’ 

This from Mrs. Stanley, Isabel’s hostess. 

‘Oh, well, it doesn’t matter, for Ihaven’t needed any 
thing,”’ said Isabel, carelessly. . 

“Tt would only serve you right if you did,”’ said Mrs. 
Stanley, with a playful pretense of resentment. ‘I’m 
sure I don’t see why you will insist on sending your 
washing out when it could just as well be done in the 
house. I never had a guest do so before.” 


“Well, but confess, now,” said Isabel, pleasantly, | 


‘‘that it is a great deal more convenient. 
servants just so much extra work and—” 


I save your | 


nity invited her visitor to enter. 

Walking up to the fire, Isabel began almost before 
she had time to remove the thick veil from before her 
face: 

“Mrs. Waring’”’—then breaking off suddenly, and 


washed ashore. 





She was up bright and early the next morning, for 
John might come home in time fer breakfast; and sure 
enough, just as she had set the little black tea-pot on 
its mat at the corner of the table, a tramping of feet 
was heard outside, and before she could get to the door 
it was thrown open, and there on the threshold stood 
Jobn, an inch taller at least, she thought ; his face 
brighter and rosier than ever, his eyes bigger and 
browner and ever so much merrier. But was it really 
John? for as she went towards him, he stretched out 


| his arms, and his lips parted. From those lips came a 


pointing to the boy before the fire—‘‘ but whatis his | 


name? 

“John Wentworth Waring,” said the widow witha 
little pardonable pride, for she felt that the name had 
agrand sound. ‘He was named Jobn for his father, 
and Wentworth for the last royal governor of the State 
of New Hampshire. We came from there.” 

“Well, which of his names do you call him by ?”” For 


voice she had never heard before: 
‘*A happy Christmas to you, Mother!” 
“Mother!” She gave him one dazed look, in which 


| joy struggled with strong wonder, and then he had to 


I suppose you don’t have the whole string of them in | 


use every day ?”’ 

“Why, I call him John, of course, for his father,” said 
the widow, as if astonished that any body should need 
to be informed of that fact; and after a little pause 
she added: “It was his father who wanted to have 
him called Wentworth; but when things came about 
2s they Gid, I wanted to give him his father’s name, 
but at the same time I felt that I must also give him 
the name his father wanted him to have. So that’s 
how he came by the two names.”’ 

‘““Well, Mrs. Waring, how would you like to have 
Jobn go to school?” 

‘*Go to school?” said the woman, her face lighting 
up as if paradise had been put for a moment within 


| herreach. Then the glad look faded as quickly as it 


‘*Please, Miss, here’s Mrs. Waring’s boy with your | 


things,’ said Mary, putting her head in at the dining- 
room door, and holding her duster behind her as she 
did so. At that moment the family arose from the 
breakfast table. Isabel stopped Mrs. Stanley, who was 
about to speak to Mary: , 

“T must go up to my room for a few minutes, so let 


. me attend to the matter myself. I know you are all 


busy enough this morning.” 

In the hall she found a boy with a bundle done up in 
newspapers, and nearly as big as himself. 

‘Come up stairs,’’ she said to him; but wassurprised 
to see that he looked at her inquiringly, and did not 
move. 

**Come up stairs!’’ she said in a still louder voice. 

‘* Laws, miss!’’ said Mary, coming from the other end 
of the hall; “ you needn't talk to him, for he can’t hear 
you.” 

“*Can’t hear me?” 

‘*Laws, no! he was born deaf, and has never spoken 
a word in his life. His father was drowned during a 
dreadful storm by the swamping of his boat. It wasn’t 
a hundred yards from shore, but he couldn’t swim, 
poor fellow! and even if he could, I guess he couldn’t 


| it ain’t no use to talk about it. 





a’ saved himself in such a sea. And the Widow War- | 


ing,—she was his wife then,—she just stood on the 
shore and saw it all,—saw him die before her eyes, and 
couldn’t even lift her little finger to help him; and the 
worst of it all was, that he went out to help a comrade 


had come, and she said almost sullenly : ‘‘ You see, Miss, 
Our State ain’t got no 
asylum for the deaf and dumb, and they won’t take 
him at the public school that the other children go to, 
because he can’t hear any thing.” 

“Oh, well! I know all about that. Butif you would 
really like to send him to school, I think I could man- 
age it. 
this State. Itis nearmy home, and I know.all about 
it. Now wait,’ she said, seeing the woman's face sud- 


catch her in hisarms. It was too much for her. 
had heard her boy call her “ Mother.”’ 

Isabel Egbert, who had stood just behind John, had 
to cry a little before she could be of any use. I think 
ycu would have had to do the same if you had been in 
her place. 

Yet after all, the mystery, which was explained a lit- 
tle Jater—when the Widow Waring sat by the fire, both 


She 


| her son’s hands in hers, and looking as if she could 


never take her eyes off of his face, and wanting to hear 
him say mother every minute of the time—was not so 
unreal after all. Isabel had thought as soon as she 
knew that John could not speak, of a school just estab- 
lished near her home, for teaching the deaf and dumb 
to speak, and to read the motion of the lips. The pro- 
ject presented itself to her all at once. But being in 
doubt as to whether John could be taught to speak, she 


| thought best to say nothing to his mother of it when 


she took him away. Later, when he had proved him- 
self the most promising pupil in the school, and his 
pregress in articulation was looked upon as something 
wonderful, she had determined that he should keep the 
surprise as a Christmas present for his mother. Having 
an invitation to spend this Christmas also with her 
friends, the Stanleys, she had arranged to bring John 


|; down with her; and as his vocabulary was as yet 


And I'll tell you what Plldo. The school isn’t | 


denly fall again, ‘‘I know what you are going to say; | 


but wait till I’ve done. 
if you will only trust him to me, I’ll pay his expenses 


I'll help about his clothes, and | 


to the school and back, and I'll manage to have him | 


kept there for a year, if you’ll let him go.” 

Let him go! It was what she had been praying for 
constantly, night and morning, ever since he had been 
big enough to run about. She had kept on praying, 


| but now that God had suddenly answered her prayer, 
| she knew how little she had ever dared to hope 


that he would. The way in which she broke down 
utterly, and hid her convulsed face in her hard-worn. 
hands, was evidence of the greatness of her desire, and 
how she had suffered from that heart sickness which 
comes of hope deferred. 

Isabel found herself in an awkward position. She 
was not accustomed to comforting those who wept, 


| and was glad there was a more effectual consoler—for 


| 


who couldn’t make shore; and so the next day this | 
boy was born,—stone deaf, you see,—bless his poor 
| of which the mother’s heart was so full, but insisted on 


heart!”’ 
‘Poor boy!” said Isabel; and with an impulse which 
she could not control, she laid one hand lightly on his 


shoulder, and with the other gently pushed away the 


overhanging shock of hair from his forehead. He only 
looked at her wonderingly with his great brown eyes, 
and his ruddy cheeks grew even ruddier with embar- 
rassment. 

“Yes, indeed! Poor boy!” repeated Mary. ‘ You 
may well say that, Miss. And such a good boy as he 
is, too! 


And as for his mother,—well, she just works | 


her hands off to keep herself and him afloat. And he . 
works all day as hard as ever he can to help her. And — 


just look how neat he keeps himself! He always looks 
just so. And ain’tit a pity he can’t go to school? He’s 
just as smart as he can be! 
if you don’t believe mec! And his mother—well, she 
don’t know much, but she’s a-tryin’ as hard as ever 
she can to teach hina to read and write.”’ 

“Thank you, Mary; but the child is cold, and Iam 
going to take him upstairs and let him warm his hands 
before he goes home,” said Isabel, hastily turning away 
and beckoning to the boy, who now followed her read- 
ily up the stairs. 

Once in her own room, she relieved him of his bun- 
dle, which he had all this time patiently held in his 
arms, and made him sit down before the fire; and 
then, without taking her eyes off of him, she sat down 


Look at them eyes of his | 


| such John, though he could not say one soothing word, 


proved to be. Under pretence of being pressed for 


time, she would not listen to a word of all the thanks | 


keeping strictly to business, as she termed it. 


And so it was agreed that when she left for her home | 


in a week’s time, she should take John Waring with 
her, and put him at school. After they had gone, the 
widow remembered that she had not thought to ask 
Miss Egbert the name of the school, nor anything else 
about it. 
school. 


She only knew that her boy was to go to | 


necessarily very restricted, she had on the way, care- 
fully drilled him in the requisite phrase, ‘‘ A happy 
Christmas to you, mother!” 

And Isabel herself, in the exercise of ‘Good will,” 
she had found “ Peace on earth.’”’ In watching John’s 
wonderful progress, and in the anticipation of the good 
she was to accom, lish, and the happiness she was to 
confer, all her sentimental sorrows were swallowed up. 
She no longer had any time for them. They were with 
the things that were. So now, let me present to you 
Isabel Egbert, as she sits by John and his mother, ten 
times happier and lovelier than she was at this time 
last year. Lucky will be the man that gets her. 

And John and his mother,—can you imagine a de- 


| light greater than theirs ? 





“Of course, I suppose they'll teach him to make | 


signs, and talk on his fingers, as other deaf and dumb 
people do. Well,” (with a heavy sigh—not quite so 


heavy as the old one, though,) “It’s the best that can .; 


be done; and he’ll learn to read and write, and cipher, 
and be able to hold his own better in the world, thank 
Goda!” 





Again itis Christmas ,.Eve in the Widow Waring’s 
cottage. If her face is palerand more worn even than 
it was a year ago, no wonder! She has worked so hard 
all the year for her boy. She has thought of nothing 
but how she might save for him. About the room 


| there are various suggestions of some vet undiscovered 
| plot—some mystery waitipg to be revealed—a sort of 


opposite him, and stared harder than ever. Now, this | 


was a scmewhat sit:gular proceeding, and disconcerted 
the silent child not a little; but Isabel was thinking so 
hard that she wasn’t altogether conscious of what she 


was doing, until the boy made her understand by signs | 


that he wanted to go away. 

“ Boy, where does your mother live?” 

And then, seeing that he he onty stared and shook 
his head: 


holiday ambuscade logk in short. The widow sits by 
the fire as she did a year ago, but she is alone now, 
and she does not expect her boy till to-morrow morn- 
ing. There is no sound from the sea, and without the 
snow falls softly. She sits long by the fire, conning 
over two old daguerreotypes—one of her husband, that 
he gave her before they were married, and the other of 
her boy when he was but a fat, staring baby. At last 
she reads the second chapter of St. Luke, and creeps 
softly away to bed. 

Was it a dream, or an old memory? Between sleep- 
and waking, she found herself repeating, “ Peace on 
earth, good will towards men; and opening her 





These three sitting together in a squalid little room 
in a squalid little house alone by the lonesome sea, are 
readier than they ever were in their lives before, to 
burst out singing the anthem: 

* Peace on earth, good will towards men!” 





SPINNING. 
SPIDER was swinging herself in glee 
From a moss-covered swaying bough ; 
A breeze came rollicking up from the sea, 
And fanned her beautiful brow. 
She hung, it is truc, with her pretty head down, 
But her train was as cool as you please ; 
The fashion quite suited the cut of her gown, 
And she could look up in the trees. 


She saw where a humming-bird lighted down ; 
At his throat a bright ruby gleamed ; 

On his head was a gold and emerald crown, 
And he sat on a bough and dreamed. 

‘The spider ran up on her silver thread, 
And looked in the little king’s face ; 

“If I may but sit at your feet,” she said, 
“T'll spin you some beautiful lace.” 


The humming-bird looked in her shining eyes, 
And then at her nimble feet, 

And said to himself, I have found a prize. 
She is useful as well as neat. 

* You may sit by my side, if it please you well,” 
Said he, “the summer time through + 

* And since you spin on a noiseless wheel, 
“T'll do the humming for you.” 


—Belle W. Cooke in Our Young Foliis. 





—A Georgian colored lyceum discussed the ques- 
tion ‘“ Which is the most useful, paper or gunpowder ?” 
The debate was closed by a disputant who spoke as 
follows: ‘“‘ Mr. President—’Spose dar was a bar out dar 
at de door, and you was to go dar and shake de paper 
at him, you’d see what de bar would do. But jes shoot 
a cannon at him and mark de result. I call for de 
question.”” The president forthwith decided in favor 
of powder. 





—An intoxicated man saw two cars passing him 
the other evening, with red and blue lights in the 
front and rear. His fuddled brain comprehended 
colored lights, and he was heard to say to himself: 
“Must be pretty sick—sickly here; they are running 
drug-stores round on wheels.” 
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NEXT WEER’S CALENDAR. 
SATURDAY, JAN. 6th, (Epiphany). 

° SUNDAY, JAN. 7th (Ist Sunday after Epiphany). 
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HOME CHURCHES. 


HE Evangelical Alliance publishes the follow- 
ing programme for the coming week of prayer: 

* Sunday, January 7.—Sermons: The faith once delivered 
to the saints; a universal and everlasting bend of union 
in the Christian Church ; the duty of its defence and extension 
binding on all believers. 

* Monday, January 8.—Thanksgiving : God’s “ unspeakable 
gift ;’ for mercies, personal and relative ; for national mer- 
cies, the maintenance and restoration from famine and other 
national calamities ; for mercies in the Christian church ; for 
the progress of Christ’s kingdom and the usefulness of the 
Christian ministry. 

* Tuesday, January 9.—Humilations: For personal and 
national sins, weakness of faith, disobedience and worldlines3 
in the Church ; acknowledgments of divine judgments, con- 
fessions of unfaithfulness and prayer for the revival of re- 
ligion as in past times. 

* Wednesday, January 10.—Prayer: For families; for the 
sons and daughters of Christian parents at home or in other 
lands ; also for those at school, at colleges, or at universities : 
and for all entering upon commercial and professional duties ; 
for the increase of spiritual life in those who confess Christ ; 
for the conversion of the ‘uncony erted ; and for the sanctifi- 
cation of affliction, both to parents and children. 

* Thureday, January 11.—Prayer: For kings and all in au- 
thority : for nations, especially those recently visited with 
the calamities of war; for the prevalence of peace in the 
councils of statesmen ; for righteousness, harmony, and good- 
will amory all clasees ; for the spread of sound knowledge ; 
for God’s blessing upon special efforts to resist the progress of 
infidelity, superstition, intemperance, and all other kinds of 
immorality. 

“ Friday, January 12.—Prayer: For the Christian Church ; 
for bishops, proselytes, pastors, and missionaries ; for trans- 
lators of the Holy Scriptures into other tongues ; for office- 
bearers and committees, societies, and authors engaged in 
Christian work. 


** Saturday, January 13.—Prayer: For a larger outpouring 


* 
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of the Holy Spirit ; for an increase of Christian love and holy | 


zeal, and the union of believers in prayer and effort for God’s 
glory. 

“ Sunday, January 14.—Sermons: “ Thy kingdom come; thy 
will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.’’—Matt. VI., 10. 


Heretofore the Evangelical Alliance has set apart 
Saturday of the Week of Prayer for special supplica- 
tion for the conversion of the Jews. This year’s pro- 
gramme does not mention them. What are we to in- 
fer? The American Society for Promoting Christian- 
ity Among the Jews calls attention to the omission, re- 
minds Christians of the ‘‘too much neglected duty to 
pray for Israel,” and requests them specially to remem- 
ber on Saturday those who are “engaged in bringing 
the Gospel of the Son of God to the Jews, and to ask 
for the effusion of the Holy Spirit upon the hearts of 
the seed of Abraham.”’ The Alliance undoubtedly had 
good reason for changing the programme. What was 
it? The success of the missionaries among the Jews 
hardly warrants the thought that they are to be ac- 
counted able to get on without the prayers of the Chris- 
tian churches that sustain them. Must we suppose, on 
the coutrary, that the Alliance has accepted the very 
common opinion that Christian efforts to obtain prose- 
lytes among the Jews are misguided and all but futile? 
—that it is wiser to try to make good Jews out of bad 
cres than to meke bad Christians out of good Jews ? 


The Dutch Reformed Church was the first organ- 
ized in this country, antedating the German Reformed 
fully acentury. The foundations of the latter were 
laid abcut the year 1720, when the great emigration of 
Palatinate Germans to Pennsylvania took place, the 
Church of Holland providing ministers and money. 
From that time the ministers of the German Reformed 
Church were connected with the Dutch Reformed as a 
sort of classis, until the Revolution compelled an or- 


churches use English. Only: a few recent odenies from 
Holland, settled in the West, make use of their native 
speech, 

A correspondent of the Ui niversalist says that the 
sixty thousand Scandinavians in Minnesota are divided 
as follows: 30,000 Norwegians, 20,000 Swedes, 10,000 
Danes. Nearly all are Lutherans. Each nationality 
has its own churches and church organizations. There 
is no community of feeling among them. The Norwe- 
gians have established a seminary at Minneapolis for 
the gratuitous education of young men for their minis- 
try. It has a small endowment, and has lately received 
some assistance from public-spirited citizens of Minne- 
apolis. Though their beginning is small, there is every 
assurance of ultimate success, for they are deeply and 
truthfully in earnest. The Methodists have a number 
of ministers and organized churches among them, and 
are steadily increasing. No other denomination has 
succeeded in making any impression on their numbers. 
Touching the character of the Scandinavian settlers, 
the correspondent says that they are hardy, temperate, 
industrious, and prudent, and hence make valuable 
citizens. ‘Their intelligence and appreciation of our 
governmental institutions, and the spirit of genuine 
liberty emanating therefrom, are seen in the fact that, 
to a man, they vote for freedom, justice, law, and 
right,” 


The Evangelist follows its historical sketch of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States with a review 
of the Home missionary operations of the denomina- 
tion. Speaking of last year’s work, the first since the 
Reunion, it says that there were in the employ of the 
Board 1,233 missionaries, who labored in thirty-four 
States and Territories, performing an aggregate of 965 
years of ministerial service. One hundred and fifty-six 
churches were organized during the year, 5,258 persons 
were hopefully converted, and 11,017 connected them- 
selves with the missionary churches—6,080 on profes- 
sion of faith. Three hundred and forty Sunday schools 
were organized during the year, making an aggregate 
of 1,378, with 90,276 members. New Jersey is the ban- 
ner State for Presbyterianism. It has 237 churches and 
37,828 communicants, or one to every 24 inhabitants. 
New York has the largest Presbyterian membership— 
106,024, or one to every 41 inhabitants. It has 732 
churches. Pennsylvania has 793 churches, but their 
average membership is smaller than that of the New 
York churches. The total membership is 104,402, or one 
to every 33 inhabitants. These three States contain 
more than half the entire membership of the Church, 
and contribute three-fourths of the money raised for 
Home missions. Ohio has 595 churches and 58,232 com- 
municants—1 to every 45 inhabitants. Illinois has 458 
churches, with 35,348 communicants—1 to every 72 in- 
habitants. In the remaining Western States the Prea- 
byterian membership averages, perhaps, 1 to 100 inhab- 
itants. Nearly all the Presbyterian churches in Ohio 
and westward, except in the larger cities, have had 
Home missionary aid. 

The Tablet’s New Year’s survey of the condition 
and prospects of the Holy See is not cheerful: 

** Deserted by all the great powers of the earth, robbed of 


' the patrimony of St. Peter, her Pontiff a prisoner in his own 


palace, her capital, with its incalculable wealth of art trea- 
sures, its churches, its glorious monuments, in the hands of 
ruthless despoilers who know no other law than that of their 


| own passions—her most cherished religious orders persecuted, 


ganization of the church independent of Holland. Tien 


the Germans, at the advice of their Dutch brethren, 
set up an independent Synod, on account chiefly of dif- 
ference in language. 


robbed of their own just and lawful possessions, ever used for 
beneficent and Christian purposes—the calm and hallowed re- 
treats of learning and religion invaded by a lawless and god- 
less soldiery, some of them converted into stables for the 
horses of the royal freebooter of Savoy! Everywhere the 
powers of evil arrayed against the Church, everywhere secret 
eocieties burrowing like moles in the dark depths below the 
surface of society, undermining the very foundations of vir- 
tue and morality, exciting the unwise and the unwary against 
religion, which they nickname superstition and tyranny— 
everywhere the spirit of revolt raising its hydra head, hissing 
forth blasphemy against God and His Christ, His Mother, and 
His saints—every where, the Church fighting single-handed and 
alone, the powers of earth and hell, in divers forms, holding 
aloft the banner of the Cross, and wielding the spiritual wea- 
pons her God has given her, in defence of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, assailed on every side by an irreligious 
age.” 

But all is not dark in this ‘rapidly disorganizing 
world.” The saddest Catholic heart can find cheer in 
the theught that though 


“The Church of God be assailed, persecuted, robbed, and 
outraged from without, and even by some who ought to be, 
und are supposed to be, her children, never was there a time, 
in all the nineteen centuries of her existence, when such ad- 
mirable union prevailed within her vast bosom, wide as the 
planet on which we dwell. Never, since the days of the firat 
Christians, were Catholics everywhere more truly Catholic, 
more fervent in their faith, more steadfast in their devotion 
to the Holy See, more submissive to the Vicar of Christ, 
more strongly influenced by religious motives.” 


Speaking of the card of membership of the latoly 


| organized Catholic Union, the Tebict remarks that per- 
| haps all are not aware of its deep signification, and 


Emigration from Holland ceased | 


soon after New York fell into English hands, leaving | 


the church toincrease solely by natural development. 
The German emigration continued, so that the German 
Church is now much the larger, though not the richer 
ofthe two. The following figures show their relative 


strength: . 
Classes. Cong. Com. Min. 
Dutch Reformed............. re | 470 62,000 500 
SU nnscsadacapahescascnas 33 1.242 101,504 500 


Abeut half the German churches are still German 
in language, while almost all the (originally) Dutch 


goes on to explain that the yellow and white iu the 
ground are the Payal colors. The inverted cross on 
the left indicates the present adversity of the succes- 
ror of St. Peter. The erect cross on the right is a re- 
minder that the aim of the Union is the restoration of 
the displaced Pontiff to his rights and dignities. In the 


| center of the card is a circle containing the Papal 
| arms, itself encircled by the motto of the Union— 


“Christendom demands the restitution of Rome, its 
capital.” During the year just entered upon the 
Union proposes to muster all its members on three na- 
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tional netiienn.-2 Siadduanens 8s Birthday, SMa of 
July, and Thanksgiving Day—to give proof that the 
Union is in sympathy with the rightful institutions of 
the country, and to celebrate such festivals in a be- 
coming Catbolic manner; and also on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the anniversary of the occupation of Rome 
by Emmanuel. The last will be a Requiem Mass for 
dead members and for those who died in defence of the 
Holy Father. 





.The orthodox Jews of this country are not such 
perfect types of religious immobility as we are apt to 
suppose. Their faithfulness to venerable forms of 
worship is proverbial; yet they are not incapable of 
change when occasion demands. The congregation B'nai 
Jeshurun of this city (Thirty-fourth Street Synagogue) 
affords a fair illustration of the modern tendencies of 
this most ancient body of believers. Some three years 
ago, certain of the members, weary of the old ritual, 
started a movement having for its object.an abridge- 
ment of the service. Meetings were called, the advo- 
cates of modern changes gaining on each occasion, 
until two years ago it was decided to omit certain por- 
tions of the service and transpose others, and to have 
inquiries made as to the feasibility of further changes. 
A memorial service for the dead was introduced, a 
number of alterations were made in the material 
features of the synagogue, and there the matter rested 
fora year. The next change proposed was the intro- 
duction of women singers. This gave rise to much ex- 
citement, which culminated some two months agoin a 
vote cf 50 to 28in favor of the innovation. The intro- 
duction of an organ was to have been considered at tha 
same meeting, but it was postponed for lack of time. 
Several members of the congregation immediately pe- 
titioned the President to call a special meeting “to 
take into consideration the placing of an organ (that 
sweet and sacred musical instrument) in our synagogue 
for the purpose of improving our devotion and prayer 
to our Heavenly Father.”’ The meeting was called, 
and after a somewhat stormy session the matter was 
postponed for six months. It is more than probable 
that when the question comes again before the con- 
gregation the reformers will carry the day. The pre- 
diction of a conservative member, that female singers 
and organ will be followed by the introduction of the 
vernacular and a Sunday Sabbath, is in a fair way to 
prove true 





FORKEIGN CHURCHES. 

T a recent meeting of Presbyterian ministers 
and office-bearers in London, an address was de- 
livered on the State of the Reformed Church of Switzer- 
land. From personal knowledge the speaker said that 
there is a complete and open apostasy from the doc- 
trines of the Reformation among the cantonal churches, 
that they are now creedless and that “‘ unbelief is eom- 
ing in like a flood.” He predicted a disruption of the 
cantonal churches by the secession of the Evangelical 
members. From other sources we learn that a move- 
ment has been inaugurated to prevent the so-called 
Reformers from monopolizing the field. A Swiss 
Evangelical Church Union has been formed asserting 
positive faith in God’s eternal truth, a clear and direct 
confession of the Triune God, the necessity of salvation 
and of the new birth. The following means are pro- 
posed for carrying out their opposition to unbelief, 
negation and worldiness: 1. Meetings for the consider- 
ations of church questions. 2. Active participation in 
the proceedings of the congregation. 3. Preservation 
of the rights of the state churches. 4. Exhibition of 
the Union through the press and by public addresses. 
5. Efforts looking to the truly Christian education of 

youth, and of pastors and teachers. 


Some time ago Punch pictured a country clergy- 
man standing at the door of a meat shop, the meat- 
man’s wife within. Parson tenderly intimates that he 
has been pained to notice the frequent absence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Meatman from church of late. Mrs. M. con- 
tritely apologizes, “for thee do have a deal of meat 
from us.”” The relevancy of meat-bills to church at- 
tendance failed to strike us; but itis clearer now. A 
serious letter in the John Bull newspaper illuminates 
the joke without intending it. The writer is a true 
John Buil, who ‘‘ can respect a Dissenter as such,’’ but 
cannot abide “a political republican,’’—in other words, 
a man who favors disestablishment. To put the screws 
on such dissenting tradesmen as fall under this head 
he gravely proposes that Churchmen refuse to have 
any deeling with them. ‘‘ Why,’’ he asks, “should the 
clergy deal with those who take from the clergy their 
bread? Why should the laity do so?” For one he 
would not do such a foolish thing On the contrary he 
would have the tradesmen made to understand that 
‘their custom is not to be given to them if they re- 
spect not the feelings of Churchmen.”’ In short, all 
tke butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers must 
cease to prate of disestablishment or lose their cus- 
tomers. ‘I hesitate not to say,” this champion of the 
chureh declares, “if the Church and State Defense 
Society counselled this way of acting it would do an 
immense deal to make Dissenting tradesmen pause in 
their course.”” The society thus called on in a grave 


and dignified newspaper to saye the Establishment by 
exclusive dealing, has just been organized with two 
archbishops and twenty bishops at its head. Branch 
cocieties are forming in all the consid‘rable towns of 
England and Wales,a new monthly periodical—The 
Naticnal Church—is projected, and all the machinery 
of party effort is being called into play to repol the 
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assaults of the Liberation Society and other advozates 
of disestablishment. From recent attempts to break 
up meetings of the Liberation Society at Ashton and 
elsewhere, it would seem that party effort in England, 
even for church purposes, does not exclude riotous 
demonstrations and other means of preventing free 
discussion that would do discredit to Fourth Ward 
politicians. 


Encouraged by the success of the Old Catholic 
movement in Germany, and emboldened by the politi- 
cal state of Spain, a reformed Catholic party has been 
organized in Madrid, with a central committee, con- 
sisting of apresident, a secretary and five priests. A 
manifesto has been issued (dated Nov. 26th) ; a periodi- 
cal, ‘“‘Lalgilesa Fspajiola,’”’ established, and an office 
opened for communication. The manifesto is reported 
to be a dignified and able production, affirming the 
inherent independence of the church as founded by the 
Word of God and in conformity with the nature of 
things. It repudiates Protestantism, asserting that its 
object is not schism but union, according to the true 
social relation of Christianity. The party claims: 

1. Purity of doctrine according to the New Testament, to 
the exclusion of all decrees of councils, papal bulls, decrees 
with encyclicals. 

2. The separation and independence of church and state. 

3. Election to all ecclesiastical offices by universal suffrage. 

4. Abolition of the use of the Latin tongue in all the services 
of the church, abolition of the forced celibacy of the clergy 
the abolition of all payments for the sacraments and services 
of the church. 

5. The self-government of the church by periodical assem- 
blies and councils. 


Somewhere more than a year ago, Menelek, King 
of Shea, in Southern Abyssinia, applied to one of the 
released prisoners of King Theodore, requesting him to 
ecme to Shoa to superintend some industrial works the 
young king had projected. Mr. Walmeir replied that 
on being delivered from prison he had consecrated his 
life to the preaching of Christianity, by which alone 
heathen nations could be saved and brought into pros- 
perity. He promised to come, however, and bring a 
company of artisans with him, provided the king 
would promise to give his support to the establishment 
of a Protestant mission in his country. To this the 
king has assented, promising never to hinder the 
preaching of the Gospel, and sending Mr. Waldmeir 
a safe conduct and money for his journey. As Mene- 
lek rules over some six millions of subjects, the pros- 
pects of the mission are extremely favorable. The 
Christian world will see the hand of Providence in the 
almost simultaneous publication of a translation of 
the New Testament in the Galla language by Dr. Kraff, 
another of the Abyssinian prisoners. The Gallas, said 
to be subject to King Menelek, are physically and men- 
tally the most vigorous of the African races. 


Rev. Wo. M. Taytor of Liverpool, who preached 
so acceptably last year in the church of Dr. Storrs in 
Brooklyn, has signified by cable telegraph, his accept- 
ance of the call given him by the Broadway Taberna- 
cle. We welcome Mr. Taylor as a most acceptable 
New Year’s gift from England to America. The com- 
bination of strength and simplicity and ardor, which 
gave such success to his former preaching here, is an 
assurance of eminent usefulness in his new position. 
It is safe to believe that under his ministry the church 
will enter on a new career of spiritual prosperity in no 
way inferior to its honorable past. 





The Week. 
| | grtgrcons in its general and local aspects, commands 
/ a large share of public attention during the Con- 
gressional recess. The proposed charter, the resignation of 


Mr. Tweed, and the new Common Council are the leading 
items. 


—Preliminary Republican caucuses at Albany re- 
sulted in the choice of Henry Smith, of Queens Co., who was 
nominated, and has since been chosen Speaker of the House. 
James Terwilliger, of Syracuse, has in like manner been ap- 
pointed Clerk of the Senate. 


—A Spanish man-of-war has searched the American 
steamer Florida. furnishing thereby an additional argument 
for those who favor a war with Spain. The question is further 
complicated by a supposed Anglo-Spanish intrigue at Geneva, 
where the International Conference is sitting. 


—The Senate adjourned without acting on the Am- 
nesty Bill, against the passage of which Mr. Buckingham 
spoke for two hours. The prospects of Mr. Hoar’s Labor 
Ccmmission Bill are quite favorable, and it will not be sur- 
prising if it passes the Senate nearly in the shape adopted 
by the House. 


—The state of anarchy which has for so long a time 
existed in Cuba is so aggravated by unruly proceedings on 
the part of the Volunteers that the necessity of foreign inter- 
ference is merely a question of time, unless some unforeseen 
change takes place. 


—A new political combination is talked of in En- 
gland, baving for itsavowed object the retirement of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the ousting of the present Ministry, and the election of 
Mr. Bouverie as Speaker of the House. 


—No excitement took place when the Orleans princes 
entered the Assembly, and French affairs are in a general way 
quiet, but suggestive of coming political changes of some sort. 
What they may be no mortal can tell. 


—Since our last issue the death of Mr. Sidney E. 


Morse, the senior editor and proprietor of the New York O5- 
£crver has occurred. 











_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


\ TATE and municipal reform has moved bravely 

forward since Christmas. First in the order of 
events was the publication by the citizen’s Committee 
of Seventy, of ascheme for a new city charter. The 
committee takes pains to state that the draft of the 
charter as put forth, is regarded merely as suggestive, 
popular comment and legislative investigation being 
trusted to perfect what is now begun. Minority rep- 
resentation is perhaps the most fundamental change 
proposed by the ccmmittee. The special plan recom- 
mended is the cumulative system of voting. That is to 
say, the governing body of forty-five aldermen is to be 
elected in the following manner, nine being chosen 
from each Senatorial district: Each citizen shall 
have the right to deposit nine votes, which he may 
concentrate on any one candidate, or distribute at 
will among different candidates. The obvious advan- 
tage of the plan is, that it will enable a well-organized 
minority in any senatcrial district, to secure for itself 
a fair representation, making it well-nigh impossible 
for any one party to control the entire board. The 
powers of the aldermen are generally legislative, in- 
cluding assessments, ctc. A majority of the board isa 
quorum, and the two-thirds vote bears a prominent 
place in the regulations. Ten departments are pro- 
pored for the administration of the city government, 
their title being nearly the same as at present. Of 
these, five, namely, Public Works, Parks, Docks, Char- 
ities and Corrections, and Finance, are in the hands of 
five commissioners; the organization of the rest being 
left for future consideration. The board of aldermen 
appoints four of the commissioners, and the Mayor the 
fifth. The Mayor may remove any commissioner un- 
der certain restrictions; and the aldermen may revoke 
their own appointments; so that while the Mayor’s 
power of, removal is large, his power of appointment is 
limited. As the Mayor, under the proposed charter, 
may be removed by the Governor for cause, it is evident 
that the cffice will be more ornamental, possibly not 
less useful, and presumably less dangerous than it is 
at present. There is much to-hope for from minority 
representation, and if it works well in a city like New 
York, it is quite possible that in the course of time we 
may get rid of the yearly elections, a measure of re- 
form which the Committee of Seventy does not as yet 
attempt. Frequent elections necessarily shorten the 
terms of objectionable officers, but they largely in- 
crease the opportunities of the office-secking and 
wire-pulling class, and are an unmitigated nuisance 
to the average citizen, who wants to vote and vote 


right, but cannot spare tbe time to electioneer, and 


watch the devious paths of professional politicians. 


Mr. Tweed’s resignation as Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works, his deposition as Grand Sachem of the Tam- 
many Society, the examination and qualification of his 
bondsmen (which by the way is very amusing read- 
ing,) and the appointment of Mr. G. M. Van Nort in his 
place are matters which we have space only to men- 





tion in passing. The second grand event in the nature | : ’ 
| appears to be fast approaching when nations which 


of a reform was the meeting of the old and new boards 
of the Common Council on New Year’s morning. It 
should be understood that Mayor Hall purposed under 
the charter of 1871 to retain the old board in office, and 
this in spite of a prohibition issued by Judge Brady 
forbidding its reiippointment. Until the New Year 
opened, and for some hours thereafter, it was believed 
by the public that the interests of the old Board of Al- 
dermen and of the Mayor were identical. It appears 
that His Honor shared in this belief, and when, at the 
eleventh hour the Board, in the dialect of City Hall 
corridors, ‘‘ went back on him,’’ and sent in articles of 
impeachment, his faith in human nature must have suf- 
feredaviolentshock. Of course the impeachment reso- 
lutiou was a bid for public confidence, and the board 
which passed it intended to remain in office on the 
strength of actual possession. It was ascertained how- 
ever, at noon that Judge Cardozo had issued writs 
forbidding the exercise of aldermanic rights by the 
members of the old board, and the appearance of the 
officers with the writs was the signal for a hasty dis- 
persion of the would-be impeachers, followed by the 
entrance of the members of the new board at once 
into the Council Chamber and upon the exercise of 
their official functions. To them shortly appeared the 
Mayor, who said, with theadmirable facility for adapt- 
ng himself to circumstances, which distinguishes 
him above his fellows, that he then and there con- 
firmed their election if it was an election, by exercis- 
ing his right of appointment under the Charter of 1871. 
The new board straightway recognized tiis action 
of the Mayor by declaring the impeachment so lately 
served “void and of no effect,’ after which the board 
quietly organized and adjourned. 


There is no reason to doubt that, provided the 
Administration is in search of a pretext for going to 
war with Spain and solving Cuban difficulties, out of 
hand, it has nowanopportunity. The steamer Florida, 
whose case has excited much comment of late, and 
whese story we have heretofore told, left St. Thomas a 
few days ago, and wes proceeding to sea under canvas, 
when she was overhauled by a Spanish war steamer. 
A shot was fired across her bows to bring her to, and 
an officer was sent on board, who examined the ship’s 
papers, the United States flag flying at the peak 
the while, and finding all correct, permitted her 
to continue her voyage. This affair may be looked 
at in two ways. Spaniards will doubtless claim 
that the circumstances were such as to justify 
suspicions of the Florida’s character, and to render 
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| than to the Captain-General. 
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the scarch a simple measure of self-defense on the 
part of the Spanish captain. The American view, 
however is decidedly different. The most favor- 
able construction which we can place upon te act is 
that, if it was really justifiable, we may overlook tie 
irregularity. Our policy has always been, and we 
have fought to maintain it, that an American ship, on 
the high sexs, or in neutral waters, is a part of Amer- 
ican territory, and to be respected as such. The 
seizure of the British steamer Trent and the subsequent 
apology which we made are fresh in the minds of 
mzny, und the cuses are sufficiently parallel to justify 
usin assuming that Spain has at least to make amends 
in some shape. Stated in the briefest manner, it ap- 
pears that if a nation authorizes a search such as was 
enforced on board the Florida, she assumes, under 
the accepted but unwritten law of nations, the respon- 
sibility of a possible mistake, and is willing to abide 
the consequences. 


Mr. Sidney E. Morse died in this city on Saturday 
the 26d ultime. He was born in Charlestown, Mass., in 
1794; graduated at Yale in 1811. He early heganu 
writing for the press, and has been identified with the 
development of religious journalism for nearly half a 
century. His first editorial connection was with the 
Bostcn Recorder, which he established and for several 
years conducted, his father, the Rev. Jedediah Morse, 
D.D., aiding him in the enterprise. In 1823, with his 
ycunger brother, Richard, he founded the New Yor’: 
Observer, and, at the time of his death, had been for 
almost forty-five years its senior editor and proprietor. 
Like his distinguished brother, Professor S. F. B. Morse, 
he always took an active interest in science, and 
especially in those branches which relate to geography 
and exploration, and was engaged until interrupted by 
his last illness in perfecting an invention for exploring 
the depths of the ocean. He had been writing on this 
favorite subject until a late hour a week before his 
death, when he was stricken with paralysis, from 
which he did not rally. His best-known works are A 
New System of Modern Geography, published 1823; A 
North American Atlas, and a series of general maps. 
For several years the sales of the two first-mentioned 
works averaged 70,000 copies annually, and more than 
£00,600 copies of the first-named have been printed. Mr. 
Morse had a clear and logical mind, wide culture, and a 
tireless spirit of investigation, while his scrupulous re- 
gard for scientific truth commanded universal respect 
and confidence. 


Cuban affairs are adjusting themselves most admir- 
ably so as to induce foreign interference from some 
quarter, and the course of events seems to indicate 
pretty clearly whence the interference willcome. We 
have sympathized with the Cuban revolution more be- 
cause the Spanish rulers of the island are, and always 
have been very unworthy of their trust, than from any 
especial belief in the virtue, bravery and general ad- 
mirableness of the insurgents themselves. The time 


dcsire official relations with Cuba must look elsewhere 
Under existing circum- 
stances, that oflicial is less responsible for good order 
in the district nominally under Spanish ruie than is 
Admiral Lee, the Flag-officer of our West India S ,uad- 
rcn. The volunteers have long done precisely as 
they pleased, caring no more for the local authorities 
than for King Amadeus and his kaleidoscopic cabinet 
at Madrid. Such being the state of affairs, and the 
United States being the only first-class power very in- 
timately concerned, it really looksas though we should 
be cbliged to interfere, if it is only for the sake of hav- 
ing somebedy at Havana to whom we can refer for 
purely business matteis. 


Ever since the session began, the French Assembly 
has been in the habit of going off into a transport of 
excitement, not to say fury, whenever any suggestion 
was made concerning the Orleans Princes. It there- 
fore scmewhatsurprised the rest of the world when the 
Duc @’ Aumale and the Prince de Joinville took their 
seats smeng the members of the Right, no sensation 
whatever being produced. Possibly this lack of ex- 
citcment indicates the importance which is attached to 
the act, but we incline to the belief that their admis- 
sicn may be accepted as evidence of liberal ideas,—in 
short, of toleration. Nevertheless, we may count with 
certainty upon the continuation of intrigues for the 
French threne. The courts-martial have up to date 
tried 14,278 Communist priscners, of whom 2,022 have 
heen sentenced, while 12,256 have been discharged. 
Many of these trials have been very superficial, but 
the figures certainly spenxk well for the industry of the 
courts, whatever may have been the abstract justice of 
the sentences. Recent debates in the Assembly have 
turned upon matters of finance, relating chiefly to the 
policy of augmenting the circulation of the Bank of 
France. 

We learn with satisfaction that at the entertain- 
ments in this city on New Year's Day wine was rare- 
ly offered. This reform scems to be steadily grow 
ing, year by year. Eventhose who do not habitually 
practice strict total abstinence very generally refrain 
from putting temptation in the way of others, under 
circumstances which make itsodangerous. Fashion 
seems for once to be enlisted on the side of morality. 
The circumstance is most gratifying in itself, and 
gratifying, too, as a proof of increasing moral sensi - 
tiveness in the whole community. 
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THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 


’ ITTLE Four Years, little Two Years, 

4 Merry Christmas! Happy New Year's! 
That is what I wish for you; 
Shall I tell you what to do 
‘That will make my wish come true ? 


Cheerful looks and words are very 
Sure to make the Christmas merry ; 
‘Tongues that speak the truth sincere, 
Hearts that hold each other dear, 
These will make a happy year. 


Four Years is of Two the double— 
Should be twice as brave in trouble, 
Twice as gentile, twice as kind, 
Always twice as much inclined 
Mother’s words to keep in mind, 





So that Two Years, when she’s older, 
May remember what is told her, 
Just as Four Years did before— 
Only think! in two years more 
Little Two Years will be Four! 





RNOSY’S REVENGE. 

° Eb pes, here’s your hat again tossed down 
behind the settee on the piazza, instead of be- 
ing hurg up cn the hat-rack. Presently the whole 
hcusehold would have been called upon to help you 
look fer it. Come and pick it up; and listen to what I 
am going to say, for [am very much in earnest. Iam 
1eally quite tired of talking to you on this one subject; 
and to make ycu remember to be more careful, lam 
going to make you stay in-doors all day the next time 
your hat is cut of place. You know best how you will 
like that, and ycu can choose for yourself. Now go 

and hang it up, and remember.” 

‘* Bertie’s mother spoke very decidedly, indeed, and 
looked as nearly angry as she ever could, as she gave 
this warning to her careless little son. An Bertie, 
hastily putting the hat in its proper place, walked off a 
little sheepishly, thinking to himself: 

“T guess I had better try and remember about the 
plaguey old thing. Mother means it; she don’t often | 
look like that.” | 

He was in the children’s room, very busy painting 
over, with his new box of colors, the pictures iu the | 
last Harper's Weekly. Rosy, his little sister, stood by, 
watching him with admiring eyes, and giving him the | 
benefit of her advice as to the proper tints to put into 
the ladies’ dresses. It was very good fun for a while, 
but Bertie got tired of it by and by, and leaned back | 
in his chair with a big yawn, thinking what he would | 
do next. 

Presently a bright thought struck him, and he jump- | 
ed down from his chair in a hurry. 

Rosy, you put away those things, won’t you? that’s | 
2 gocd girl,” he said. ‘‘I have notgot time. Imustbe | 
off right away.” 

‘Where are you going all of a sudden?” asked Rosy, 
beginning to pick up the things. 

“Oh! out with my sled. I promised Jimmy Lane 
and Ned Wheeler to go over to the hill coasting with 
them, this morning, andI forgot all about it till this 
minute. I expect they’re having lots o’ fun. Say, you’ll 
clear up all that muss, will you? I wonder where my 
hat is?” 

“O Bertie! mayn’t I go with you?’ begged Rosy 
with eager eyes. “I'll clean this all up for you. I 
won't bea minute. Mamma said I might go with you 
the next time you went to the hill, if you’d take care | 
(f me. And you will, won’t you, Bertie?’ | 

‘““No, indeed, not much,” answered her brother, | 
leoking round under chairs and tables for his hat. 
‘“D'ye s’pose a fellow wants to be bothered with a girl 
to take care of when he’s going in for fun? Where | 
in creation is that plaguey hat?’ 

“Tthink you might take me,” persisted Rosy be- 
seechingly, her pretty eyes beginning to fill. ‘‘The 
other boys take their sisters—it’s all the more fun when | 
there are boys and girls together—and I haven’t hada | 
single good ride all winter. Please, Bertie, and I'll 
help you find your hat!” 

“Much obliged; I’ve found it myself. 
it was on the bat-rack this time.” 

And before Rosy could put in another plea, he had 
clapped it on his head and was off. 

Poor Rosy stood looking after him blankly for a mo9- 
ment, ard then her little face grew hot with anger. 

‘*He’s a bad, mean, selfish boy,’”’ she said passionate- 
ly, “and I know what Tlldo. I'll havemy revenge.” 

Now, Rosy didn’t know in the least what this terri- 
ble threat meant; but she knew it must be something 
very bed, because she had heard one of the large girls 
at schcol say it to another, one day, when in a great 

pasticn. Resy was in a great passion now, but it re- | 
lieved her so much to utter that flerce speech, that she | 
began to grow calmer; and by the time her naughty 
brother came in to dinner, his red cheeks glowing and 
his black eyes sparkling with the frosty air and the 

‘“fun’’? together, the good-hearted little thing had 
quite forgiven him, and, indeed, nearly forgotten his 
selfishness. She remembered it again the next day, 
though, when their mother, coming into the nursery, 
said: 

“Quick, children, get ready. Mrs. Brown has called 
to offer me a sleigh-ride, and she says there is room 
encugh for you. But make haste; the horses must n't 
stand waiting in the cold.” 


“QO, jolly!” cried Bertie, jumping up in high delight, 


For a wonder, 
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| no lenger heard. 


, “Susan! Mary! answer me! 
| up long enough.” 





‘The Browns’ big sleigh; only think, Rosy! Lots o’buf- 
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falces, and such Siena aioe Where in the world is 
that hat now ?”’ 

Rosy was “flying round,” pulling on her woolen 
jacket, tying her tippet, getting out her muff and her 
mittens, and her own hat was already snugly tied 
under her chin. She was so busy she had not even 
heard what her brother was saying, and he, disgusted 


| at seeing her quite ready while he was poking round in 


vain for the ever-missing hat, broke out in loud re- 
preach. 

“Yes, that’s all you care for, you selfish, selfish 
thing!"’ he cried, almest sobbiag, big boy as he was. 
‘“You're all ready, and you don’t care whether I have 
tostay ornot. And TI havn’t had a real good sleigh- 
ride this whole winter—now! Where is that hateful 
old hat?” 


Now, all this brought back to Rosy the recollection | 


of yesterday, when she had begged in vain of him, and 
the thought came inte her mind: 

“T know where his hat is; I saw it fall behind the 
big chest in the garret, when we were up there a little 
while ago. Is*pose if I didn’t tell him, and made him 
stay at home, it would bemy revenge;’’ and she looked 
a little triumphantly at the big boy, his black curls all 
tangled with poking his head into all sorts of corners, 
and his red cheeks stained with tears. Pity filled her 
tender 
thought again: 

‘But I guess I'll tell him this time, and that shall be 
my revenge instead of the other.”’ 

So she only said saucily, “‘O you big ery-baby! hurry 
en your coat and mittens. I'll find your hat;” and 
flew, like a little bird, up to the garret and back, just 
as her mother again appeared at the door, all ready in 
her own wraps to start. 

Bertie looked a little sheepish as he followed her and 
his sister out to the sleigh, and all he said was a, hurried 
whisper, ‘“‘ You’re a jolly girl, Rosy;” but he said to 
himself, quite in earnest this time, that he had been a 
gocd-for-nothing, selfish, careless scamp, but that this 
sort of thing had to be changed now, right away. And 
then the charm and the excitement of a long drive in 
‘‘Brown’s big sleigh,’”’ put quite out of both their head, 
all thought of Rosy’s “‘revenge.’’—Methodist. 





HAZEL HOLLOW. 


( NCE there was a little girl named Mabel; and, 
ene Saturday afternoon in autumn, she asked her 
mother if she might go with some of the school-girls to 
pick hazel-nuts. 
Mabel was such a good little girl, that her mother did 
not like to refuse her anything; and so told her she 
might ‘go if she would take care not to get separated 


' ° | . 
| from her friends in the woods. 


“Do not fear for me, mother mine,” said Mabel; and 
off the little girl tripped, and joined her friends, Susan 
Lane, Lucy Manning, and I know not how many more 
school-girls,—all ready for a frolic. 

They walked two miles before they came to the place 


| where the hazel-nuts grew in plenty; and then they 


all went into a low dell, or hollow, where the nuts 


| grew thick, though thesunshine could hardly send one 


of its rays into the close bushes. 


Vitis ih alll on my? 








little breast at the sight, however, and she | 





Mabel was so delighted at the sight, that she began | 


to pick the nuts, and fill her apron with them; for, in 
her hurry she had forgotten to take a basket. 

She was so intent on picking the nuts, that she did 
not notice that the buzz of the voices of her friends was 
But all at once she looked, and saw 
that she was all alone. 
could she see. 
answered. 

“You are trying to frighten me!’’ cried Mabel. 


But no sound could Mabel hear 


No trace of one of her friends | 
She called ‘‘Susan! Lucy!’’ but no one | 


You have kept the joke | 


except the song of a distant thr«sh, and the tapping of | 


a wocdpecker on the trunk of a tree near by. 


She now began to get distressed; for Hazel Hollow | 


as a dark and lonely place, and far from any house. 
Then, holding her nuts still in her apron, she climbed 
up cut of the hollow, and found herself in a wood. 
She did not know which path to take. 


| 


She walked a few steps, when she heard a loud rat- 


tling noise. ‘‘ Ah! that must be a rattlesnake,’ thought 
pecr Mabel; and off she ran in another direction, and 
sat down on a rock. 


! 
' proud; a horned animal. 


But she had not sat there long, when she heard a 


growl that seemed to come from behind a bush. 
“What can that be?’ thought Mabel. “I'll not be 
afraid if I can help it.’ Then came a loud hissing 
noise, and then another growl. 


“I’m not afraid of any wild beast that dwells in these | 


wocds,”’ thought Mabel; ‘for my mother told me that 
there were none here but rabbits and squirrels, and 
I'm sure they would run from me if they were to see 
me.”’ 

So Mabel picked up a stick, and wa3 running round 
by the bush, when she stumbled over something that 


was alive, and that seized hold of her, and began to | 


growl. It acted as ifit wanted to scratch and bite her; 
tut it did no harm. 


‘Oh, you needn’t try to scare me!” cried Mabel. “If 


you can’t growl better than that, you had better not 
iry to play the wild beast again. I know you, Lucy 
Manning! And there are the rest of you hiding there 
behind the trunks of trees. Oh, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves!”’ 

Yes: there were all the girls; and I think they ought 
to have known better than to try to frighten a little 
girl like Mabel. They all came up and began to laugh, 
when they found that she was not to be fooled. It is 


Vor. V., No. 2. 


not a good plan to play such : bbe on chides for, if 
Mabel had been a timid child, she might have been 
seriously harmed.—Anna Livingston. 





A RICH YOUNG MAN. 


7 E call him “ Bobolink,” and “Pappoose,” and 

“Old Blessed,” and all sorts of names—you 

know how they do call babies. You great six-year-old 

Harry would not. think him much of a fellow, I sup- 

pose,—this small man of six months—but he thinks he 

is, and so does his mother, and his father, and all the 
family. 

He considers himself very rich, too, or, as grown-up 
people say, “ well-off.’”” He has such white, round lit- 
tle pegs fixed on to his hands for him to play with. He 
sticks them up and looks at them sidewise, and edgeway 
and every way, and they never get lost like your play- 
things,— they are always on hand. They are so nice to 
to eat, too. First one fist goes into his mouth, then the 
other, and then both fists. The only trouble is he can- 
not swallow them, they are so big, or something. Too 
bad, isn’t it? But he doesn’t get discouraged. Why, it 
wes cnly yesterday he was trying to swallow a large 
blanket shawl and all his petticoats; then he bunted 
his head into a big feather pillow, and opened his 
mcuth at that in a way which must have been very 
alarming to the pillow. 

Scmetimes he gets hold of those little pink fellows 
down below. He thinks they are thecunningest. There 
if such a drove of them! He can’t count them himself, 
but I believe there as many as ten. One of them “goe; 
to market,’’ and one of them “stays at home; and 
there is a little mite of a one that don’t get any 
bread and butter. How he does squeal! Dear! dear! 
You would think this young man would cry to hear 
him, but he don’t; the ripples of laughter come gurg- 
ling up his littie fat throat, until, when at last the poor 
piggy gives hisvery hardest squeal, he almost explodes 
with glee. It’s so pleasant to have jolly little fat pigs 
of cne’s own to play with! Ten live, pink piggies! 
Just think of it! But that is not all—oh! no! He 
cwns a most lovely old piece of red flannel, which his 
grandma gave him, that is very valuable. Itis sucha 
pretty thing, and so bright! He turns it over, views it 
in every light, and tastes of it. If you should lay a ten- 
thousand-dollar greenback down beside it, he would 
grasp in preference that gorgeous, magnificent rag. 
You couldn’t buy that of him with ten or twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Then he has a great many fine musical instruments 
that he plays on splendidly. Every newspaper he can 
get hold of he turns into a piano or an organ. He 
scratches his nails on them, and digs holes through 
them, and you ought to hear h+w beautifully they do 
rattle; but the brown paper that somes around the 
sugar is the best, that is so crackly and high-toned.— 
Morning Star. 





PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL SQUARE WORDS. 
A vessel made of gopher wood. 
A medical garden herb. 
Was used to fasten city gates. 


A tree, the wood of which was wrought into idois. 
A Scriptural name for a large body of water. 
A man mentioned in Genesis. 


An ancient method of deciding disputes. 
A city of Sharon. 
A district of Syria. 
A BASKET OF PUZZLES. 
No. 1. 
Change the third letter each time. 
(1.) A bird; (2.) Something worn by Arabs; (3.) A vehicle; 4.) T'o 
listen. 
No. 2. 
Behead and curtail a race, and leave part of the body. 
No. 3.. 
Behead a word of one syllable twice, and leave a word of two 
syllables. 


ISOLA. 


No. 4. 
From a word of nine letters, take nine and leave five. 
Luu D. 
CHARADE. 


Foundation Words.—A victim, and what makes him one. 
Cross-Words.—Sorrowful; to makea face; vowels; to feel 
MARION. 
DIAMONDS. 
The answer will be diamond-shaped, with the principal word run. 
ning perpendicularly and horizontally through the center. 
No. 1. 
A consonant. 
A toilet indispensable. 
Part of a tree. 
A gem. 
A distinguished puzzle contributor. 
An animal 
A consonant. BUNNY. 
No. -3. 
A consonant. 
A small but mighty instrument. 
Even. 
One who rises. 
A carpenter's instrument. 
Fresh. 
A consonant. FLORA. 
The central word of No. 2 reads forward and backward the same. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DKC. 2. 
Biblical Enigma.— Blessed is he that considereth the poor.'’— 
BUNNY, FLORA. 
Singular € nonert: —1. Princes; princess. 2. Corps; corpse. 3. Cares ; 
caress.—FLOR 
Buried Dry bea IRD yee eee carpet, ma: rene gingham, linen, 
cap. pape, Far ae thread, satin e, t silk. sm Sot aan. 
, coliars, es, organdy.—BUNNY, FLORA 
Decapitations. Ahead 8-wan; t-heir; s-peak; t-ask; h-ash.— 
BUNNY, FLORA 
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INSURANCE. 


ANDES 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847,01. 


J.B. BENNETT, President. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HOME 


Insurance Company, 


No. 135 Broadway. 
ASSETS Ist November, 





71 


| LIABILITIES— 


LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES E EXPE- | 
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en , and in essive, 
itan, and commercial Wit quarters 
n, its complete system of 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Phenix Insurance Company, 


Ne. 173 Broadway, 

NEw YORK, October Ith, 1871. 

We are happy to inform the public that the Phe- 
nix Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, will pay 
ALL her losses in the Chicago tire, out of her net 
surplus, over all liabilities, leaving her sound and 
unxious for business. 

Our condition on October Ist, 1871, is as follows: 
Cash Capital $ 


Gross Surplus - ~ - 958,755 45 
$1,858,755 45 
Loss, ete., adjusted, but not due, Oct. 
Ist, 1871 - - - - - 93,736 33 
#1, 765,019 12 BR | 
Cc “nae losses will not succeed in any 
350,000 00 | 


Ana we are firmly of the opinion that 

the loss will not exceed 

‘the Phenix Insurance Compa: 
ure to-day sound and solvent, ana will pa 
ro in the Chicago fire out of their ne 
The 
of danter yesterday, with instructions to settle 
a] losses and pay the same in CASH. 


surplus. 


We congratulate our patrons and ourselves on | 


our good fortune. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 


. 


OFFICE OF THE ; 
om MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. bo 
NEW YORK, January 26, 1871. 5 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pene submit the nang Statement of its affairs 
he 31st December, 1871 : 
Premiums received on Marine Risk: 


from Ist Jan., 1870, to 3ist Dec., 1870.. “28% 270,690 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
(sd RE a 2,155,728 64 


‘Total amount of Marine Premiums..... 

No Policies have been issued aaee Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st J anuary, 





dispatched a corps of Adjusters to the scene | 


a saving of time and | 





000 00 | 
y, of Brooklyn, | 
all their 


Chicago Losses (deducting 
oe an re-insured in Eu- 
an Companies....... 

Other Liabilities, including 

all Losses in Michigan 

and Wisconsin 291,326 79 


$2,139,213 00 


pects essence 9,430,580 79 


$2,383,021 15 





To which is to be added the assessme 
on Stockholders now being paid in.. 


mt 
. 1,500,000 00 | 
| yet stianger than fiction 


By the foregoing it will be seen that the | 
Home continues to offer reliable insur- | 


ance against Loss or Damage by Fire. 
Parties sceking insurance are iivited to 
call at the office, or apply to a repre- 


| sentative of the Company. 


| 
} 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. | 
| The best and most popular subscription book now | 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


HOME: 
Life Insurance Co., 


254 BROADWAY, N. Y 
ASSETS, . $3,000,000. | 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


OFFICERS: 
WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEO. C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 

W. J. COFFIN, Actuary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A BRILLIANT S Apes etd 
Rapid and Continued Sales!! 


500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
THE LIBRARY 


OF 








‘Poetry and Song, 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction 


| By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Under whose critical supervision the volume was com- 
pled. 

ae handsomest and cheapest subscription book 

tant. Over S00 pages, beautifully printed, 

chalealy illustrated, handsomely bound. 4 Library 

of 500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 


| ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow ojd 


1870, to 3lst December, 1870............. $5,392,738 55 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $2,253,590 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... $1,063,263 57 | 


e Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
alted States and State of New Yor 
Stock, City, =e. and other ——-.. ees 00 
Loans, secured by stocks, and oth 
Riinnsp nobis ang) ot cnscedeawakisecesessses 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 
due the Company, estimated at. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabl 
Cash in Bank 


Total amount of Assets $14,183,983 43 


Six per cent. interest on 0he outstanding certifi- 
cates of arte A will be paid to the holders thereof, 
= their legal rep ntatives, on and ufter Tues- 

, the Seventh of February next. 
Ba gs po ‘of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeeme id to the holders thereof, 
or their legal re i -} tives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Seventh of Februar i from which 
date all interest thereon wil ase. The certifi- 
cates to be Soon ance at bhe time of payment, and 
canceled. rtificates which were issued (in 
red scrip) fors gold premiums suchi ent of 
terest and redemption will be in 

A dividend of Thirty-five - bys is declared on 
the net earned premiums 0 Company, for the 
year ending Sis December, ise, for which certifi- 
cates will 
Fourth ef April next. 


By wort of the Board 
J. 1. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 3 


HENRY K. BOGERT, 
DENNIS PERKINS, 


2,877. 
ten oD 
339,352 08 








in- 


JOHN D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
We H. 


H. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, JR., 
HENRY Colt, JAMES ‘ 
WM. C. PICKERSGILL, C. A. HAN 
LEWIS CURTIS, B. J. HOWLAND, 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
R. WARREN WESTON, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 


Rost. B. MINTURN, 
GORDON W. fey 
FREDERICK CHAUNCE 


CALEB BARSTOW; GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
A. P. PILLOT, Wm. H. WEBB, 
WILLIAM E. Dope ROBERT L. STUART, 


ROBT. C. FERGUSSOX, 
DAVID LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, 

ne SKIDDY, 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 


SHEPPARD GANDY, 


SAMUEL L. MITCHELL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, 

ALEX. V. BLAKE. 

paid D. JONES, President. 
HARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

w H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 

_ J. D. HEWLET?T, 3d Vice-President. 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 
_ (INCORPORATED 1852.) 
Office, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, 
New York. f 
CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 
Participating poteies ued. id. entitling the holders 


to ee uarters of ncies in all 

the prin cities a oe of the United States. 
8. WALCOTT, President. 

1, REMSEN LANE, Sec’y. HENRY KIP, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


ACCID 2. ENS, Insure in the TRAY. 


Hea IR AN 





2,089,915 95 
316,125 45 


issued on and after Tuesday, the | ag chy 


| need in an admirable manner 


or stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure 


——— , as long as its leaves hold together. 


‘*A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at all a 
favorite, or at all worthy of place here is neglected. 
It is a book for every household.”’—N. ail, 

“We know of no similar collection in the English 
language which, in copiousness and felicity of selection 


ge arrangement, can at all compare witi it.”—N. Y. 
imes.”” 
AGENTS WANTED 


Terms liberal. 


| so fast that the publishers have had trouble to keep | 


| up their stock. 


It has won an instant and perma- 
nent popularity. Agents all like it, and bapare are 
more than pleased with it. Send ‘for Circular and 
Terms to 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y¥. 


30,000 VOLUMES 


Have been already sold of 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 


| HISTORY ofthe GREAT FIRES | 





AND 
SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 


One octavo volume of over 500 pa: eo the illustra- 
tions alone costing T'wo Thousand Dollars. 

The publishers of this ver paler’ beng believe 
that its sale will reach 100, vb0 Ve 


| ers of choice and ete ae hey —.. will 
| find in it, 


A Volume full of Sparkti Humor and Curious In- 
Formation. 
Sold exclusively by subscription. Prospectuses 
y, and the work will be issued. Agents 
wanted everywhere. For Circular and Terms, ad- 
dress the Publishers, 
DE wi iTT Cc. LENT & CO., 451 Broome 8t., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


In CHICACO and the WEST. 


By Rev. E. J. GOODSPEED, D.D., of Chicago. The 
record of a peoes city overtaken by sudden and 
awful calamity, of towns destroyed by the wasting 
element, of forests burned, of homes and farms 
desolated, of men of wealth ‘made beggars, of fam- 


This book, supplying areal public | 


ae constantly sold | Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 





THE € “HRI STITAN UNION. 


AGENTS Ww ANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


For full sycte agri circulars,. terms, 


pea Fc ie 3 SS rk Place, N. Y.; 11 Brom- 


fleld St., hoa Mass., or 285 West Madison 
St., Chicego, Ill. 


A“ WANTED for our New Work, now | 


NEW YORK INSTITUTIONS. 


An illustrated library of information pertaining 
to the oo side of the Great Metropolis. y Rev. 
HMOND, five years City Saeslonesy” It is 
thrilling. without bein we ye not fictitious, 
ne 
of £16 a week, and made #80.54 first week 
selling this book ; one agent in Westchester Co., N. 
, sold 63 copies ‘ina day and ahalf. Its 200 su- 
Der engravings, produced ata cost of ¥10,0W), make 
t the most attractive and best selling book in the 
field. Send stamp for Circulars. 
yo tEAT, Publisher, 
S05 Broadway, N. 


clerkshi 


Y. 


TO CLERGYMEN, TEACHERT, AND 
BOOK CANVASSERS. 


before the public ws the great retigious work 


| ** Home W erent DS Rev. JOSEPH P. THOMP- 
SON, 


LL. D. 
This work is arranged on a simple and entirely 
new plun, and contains selections from the Scrip- 
tures, with appropriate meditations. Prayers and 


| Hymns, specially arranged for every day in tue 
| yeu 


“ Heme Worship’’ supplies a want which has 
long been felt in Christian families, and its com- 
prehensive and unsectarian character makes it ac- 


| ceptable to all classes of By ———- Christians. 
| d 


**Heme Worship” is so 
It is got up inavery attractive style. 
mnes by JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
(a For terms and information, address H. A. 
BROWN & CO., Agents for the Publishers, 144 


tion. 


| Tremont Street, ‘Boston. 








ilies separated. Abounds with thrilling incidents 

of marvelous escapes, etc., and is the —, ——s 

| neal of these great events. 5008 . pages; 5 
a S; price £2.50; outfit, $1.00." ‘Secure ine 

conte tory at once. 70,000 already sold. The 

ofits. 20 so relieve the sufferers. Address H. 8. 

GOODSPEED & CO., 37 Park Row, New York, or | 

J. W. Goodspeed, Chicago, 

New Orleans. 


CROSS & CROWN. ,27°, 22% 


male Agent wanted in every town to canvass this 
opends ones ns: Extra inducements. Address 
— Fon —_— Publishers, 66 and 68 READE 
ST. EW 


A® gents Wanted.—Agents make more at work 
for us — & a anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON ne Art Pub’s, Portland, Me. 


$375 & 
> Witte m: 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, or 


One good 


A MONTH ana e nponten to good Can- 
vassers. om ae 
. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


A MONTH.—Horse and outfit furnish- 
ed. Address ervobbvarsaied Co., , Me. 





in every Town | aad Commty a re- 
man or woman to act as agent, for 





‘RY > 
The Home of 
Y ’ 

God’s People, 
grandest and most successful new bowk out, 
now selling with astonishing rapidity. It c yntains 
nearly 200 Magnificent Engravings. One Agent 
took 114 orders in 10 days, and hundreds of others 
are duing equally as well. %2,.500 per annum can 
be made by any energetic male or female agent in 
taking orders for this valuable, fascinating and 
popular work. lt isthe best chance to make money 
ever offered. Send for our circulars (free), con- 
taining our terms. full particulars, etc. Address 

WOKTHINGTON, DUSTIN & CO., Hartford, Ct. 
P.S. Sole publishers of Prof. Stowe’s Self-Inter- 
preting Bible. 


The 


To BOOK AGENTS. 


MARK TWAIN’S 


New Book is ready for canvassers. Itis a compan- 
ion to “ INNOCENTS ABROAD.” Don’t work on 
books no one wants, but take one people will stop 
you in the streets to subscribe for. ‘There is a 
time to Jaugh,” and all who read this book will see 
cleerly that time bas arrived. 
For circulars and territory, address 
MERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
SCRANTON & COQ., 


GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn 





lower prices than any house in thiSline. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are in the end 
the cheapest. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE. 





49 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Missionary Herald 
For 1872. 
MAPS AND FULL-PAGE ENGRAV- 
INGS. 
Subscription Price, only $1.00. 


Should be read by every friend of the 
ie Ie CE Ms 


THE JANUARY NUMBER presents a new Map- 


| of the Islands of the Pacific, with an article by 


ent gave up a | 


i Christian lands ;” 


1 only by subscrip- | 
Pub- | 


Rey. L. H. GULICK, M.D.; the Annual Survey of 
the missions of the Board, with the Pronunciation 
and Location of the various stations; No. 1 of 
** Field Notes,” by Secretary CLARK, respecting his 
recent visit in the East; an article by Dr. WooD, of 
Constantinople, in regard to Turkey and prospects 
there; intelligence from severa] mission fields ; 
and miscellaneous articles. 


SIX DEPARTMENTS. 


With this number commences a new department, 
in connection with the new work “in nominally 
and thenceforth there will be 
fix Departments,—Editorial; Missions of the 
Board; Work in Nominally Christian Lands; Mis- 
sions of Other Societies ; Weman’s Work ; and Mis- 
cellanies; all for £1.00 a year. 

lt is hoped that many will send the names of 
othe. subscribers with their own. 


Specimen copies sent free. 
CHARLES HUTCHINS, 
33 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Accress, 


NEW BOOK FOR DAIRYMEN. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 





Practical Dairy 
Husbandry: 
BY X. A. WILLARD, A. M., 


Editor of the Dairy Husbandry Department of the 
Rural New Yorker. 





This Work comprises a complete Treatise on Mil 
and its products, including Dairy Farms and 
Farming; Grasses and Cattle Foods ; Dairy Stock, 
Breeding, Selection and Management; Milk, 
Composition, Character, etc.; Early History of 
Cheese and Butter Factories, and Mode of Organ- 
ization; European and American Dairy Systems 
Compared, Minute Directions for the Manufac- 
ture and Care of Butter and Cheese, both at Farm 
Dairies and Factories, with the Latest. Improve- 
ments and Practices. 

Mr. WILLAARD is widely known as a practical 
and popular writer on all matters pertaining to 

Milk, Butter and Cheese. THIS GREAT STAND 


| ARD WORK contains over 550 large 8vo pages, 
| fully illustrated in all departments, and handsome- 
ly printed. Price $3. 


As the book is to be sold by subscription, we de- 
sire to engage the services of reliable and active 
Agents in all the dairy regions of the United States 
and Canada, to whom liberal inducements are of- 
fered. Send for Descriptive Cirenlar to Agents, 
containing full particulars, terms, &c. 

For Agencies in Ohio, and States to the West and 
South of Ohio, ee 

Col. S. D. HARRIS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
who is sash Western Agent. For all other 


| States and Canada, address 


This strengthening and wholesome preparation | 


is intended for use without boiling. A cup of de- 
licious chocolate can be made with it in two min- 
utes. 
is made by WALLACE & COMPANY, 29 Cortlandt St., 
and can be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of 
one dozen at most of the good family grocery 
houses of New York and Brooklyn. 


For invalids it is a most desirable article. It | 


Observe carefully the manufacturers’ name | 


and trade-mark on the label ! 


DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


“ Always Ready.” 


WM. B. BROMELL & CO., 
PRACTICAL, PROMPT AND CHEAP 
STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 
92 WHITE STREET, 

Between Broadway and Elm), NEW YORK. 


Your favors earnestly solicited. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 


WM. B. BROMELL. DAVID SMITH. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest Figst-Cines House in New 
England. 


Vertical Railway, Suits, and Single Apartments, 
with Bathing and Water “car omnaoes connecting ; 
Billiard Hails, Re de Office, and Café. 

WIS RICE & ON. Proprietors. 


IVES’ STOCK of LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
From twenty years’ careful breeding, and warrant- 
ed, in purity, second to none in this country ; ed 
and delivered to express, #10 per trio, or ‘$33 
dozen... Also, Partridge Cochins and Buff Coch ns. 
JOHN 8. IVES, Salem, Mass. 


| most successful song-writer, Mr. 


D. D. T. MOORE, Publisher, 
Rural New Yorker Office, New York. 


‘Chicago Fire Songs. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


Passing through the Fire. 
(RESIGNATION.) 
Ye have done it unto Me. 
(GRATITUDE. 
From the Ruins our City shal 
Rise. 
(COURAGE.) 


The three great Songs of the day, A. { 0, Be hoor 
Fk. Roor 


| author of “ Battle Cry of seecean? “ Tram 


| 


| Tramp,” &e. 


Price 30 cents each. Sold by all = 
sic dealers, or sent post-paid to any address on re- 


| ceipt of de 


- BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


WM. P. LYON & SON, 


STATIONERS 


{2 PAYMENTS BY THE WEEK OR MONTH 


27 Thomas Street, 


Cor. Broadway, NEW YORK. 





| GENERAL STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, and 


| TRADE MARK: 


all kinds of PRINTING. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


Joseph Or Descriptive 
Gillett, Name and De- 
Warranted, signating Ne. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303---404---170---351, 


Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we 4 
sire to caution the pe pablte in, roapect to said imita- 


tions. ASK FO 
JOSEPH GIL pe & SONS, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 





Phe 


The Phrenoicgical Journal 

HIS MaGazine has been so long 
before the reading world (a third of a 
century) that it is scarcely necessary to 
make a new announcement, that it will 
continue to treat those important topics 
to which it has been devoted. But the 


nature.and scope of the JOURNAL de- || i‘ : : ; 
| in vigor, fidelity, and richness 6f wood | 


mard far more consideration than that 
expressed by a circulation of twenty or 
thirty thousznd. It should be knowa 
and read by the vast aggrogate of those 
who claim a place in the highest civiliza- 
tion of this modern era. When it is 


understood that this JouRNAL iv the only 


one published in America, treating of 


man in ail his relations, and especially 
those mental relations which distinguish 
him pre-eminently among the works of 
creation, its right to a wide-spread circu- 
lation is fully vindicated. Itis true that 
there ere many magazines and periodi- 
cals published, which possess a high 
order of literary merit, and which ilius- 
trate the rapid progress made by Ameri- 
cans in these civilizing influences which 
preperly belong to intellectual culture, 
but their treatment of those subjects 
which belong to the organization of 
mind, per se is infrequent and partial. 
The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL makes the 
study of the human mind its chief fea- 
ture—its specialty. 
ANTHROPOLOGY, 

The proper sphere of the Journal, may 
be divided into numerous depariments, 
the more important and comprehensive 
being these: 

ETHNOLOGY, or the Natural History of 
Man: PuysroLocy and Anatomy, or the 
Special Organization and Function of the 
Human Body: PuHystoGNomy, or the 
Signs of Character exhibited in the Hu- 
man Face and Form: PHRENOLOGY, or 
the Brain and its Functions: PsycHoL- 
oGy, or the Science of the Soul: SocroLo- 


Gy, or Man in his Private and Public Re- 
lations: HistoRY AND BIOGRAPHY, or 
Man in the Past and in the Present: Sct- 
ENCE and Art, or the achievements of 
Man in the domains of the practical and 
imaginative: EpvUucATION, or the Meth- 
ods of Human Development and Progres- 
sion; and it is here that Phrenology finds 
its bestand mostimportant field of work. 
By a positive analysis of individual char- 
acter, ii ministers to individual useful- 
ness, Cesignating special aptitude, and 
indicating the methods by which mental 
deficiencies may be remedied. As an 
agency in the training of the young, and 
in the correction and management of 





| 





the vicious and of the insane, its value to | 


civilization is inestimable. 


TERMS.—$3.00 a yearin advance. 
gle Numbers, 30 cents. 
Copies, $20, and an extra Copy to agent. 


Sin- 


CiuB Rates; Ten | 


Premiums.—BGerides the above liberal | 


Club Rates, we are offering the most lib- 
eral Premiums, a List of which will be 
rent «n appiication. LocanL AGENTS 
wanted everywhere. Address, 


S. R. WELLS, Publishor, 


No. 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


GREAT CHANCE.—Agents wanted in ev- 
ery Town and County inthe United States to 
tell the Life of the Late C.L. VALLANDIGHAM, 
prepared by his Brother, Rev. JAs. L. VALLANDIG- 
HAM. The most popular Book that has been offer- 
ed to Agents foralongtime. Send for Circulars. 
Address, TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
Baltimore, M4. 
}GR BOYS.—Superior advantages at River- 
view Academy, Poughkeepsie, <A Y. 


| ments, including the celebrated “ Ro: 
| Itisa FIRST CLASS family paper, suitable for EV- 
| or poor, saint or sinner, will find it SURE to please 


| member, the Chromo alone would cost $1.50 at any 


j dress STAR SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


torial department, it surpasses all con- 


ee 
» 
‘’ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. V;:Nea: 2... ° 











_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Scribner’s Monthly, 
AN Tlustrated Magazine, 
Ddited by J. G. HOLLAND. 

The Eest of the American Monthlies. 

‘In the brilliant variety of its articles, 


engravings, in purity of tone and rich- 
ness and ripeness of thought in the Edi- 





temporaries.”’ 


Terms for 1872. | 


138 & 140 


Fulton Street,¢ FREEMAN 


NEW 


CLOTHING. 


The stock of piece goods embraces all. the newest fab- 
vics for making garments to measure. Facilities are 
such garments are made at five hours’ notice. 


RDERS BY LE 

Surts, $15. Oo FREEMAN & BU 
Measure, of which thousa 

Surts, s20. 

Sur's, $25. 


nables parties in an rt 
from thom with the ce in 
Surts, $30. 


FECT FIT attainable. 


. ples of Goods, Price- 
Sent Free on application. 


, Overcoats, ss. Boys Surrs, 
-Overcoats, 20. Boys Surrs, 
()vercoarts, so. Boys Surts, 


Subscription price $4.00. Including | 
two back numbers (Nov. and Dec., 1871), | 
#4.50. With all the back numbers of | 
vols. 1, 2 and 3, only $5.50. These con- | 
tain more than 3,000 pages of the choicest | 
Illustrated Literature—a whole library | 
in itself. | 


Subscriptions are received by all News- | 


| dealers and Booksellers at the above 


rates,and by SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE | 
Youth’s Companion, 


| 
A WEEKLY PAPER 





FOR | 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


AND THE 
FAMILY. 
PUBLISHED BY 
PERRY MASON &CO. 


BOSTON. 





i 


One ef the most popular, skillfally edited, 
and widely circulated papers in 
the country. 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
Prof. James De Mille, ** Sophie May,”’ 
Mrs. L. C. Moulton, Mrs. R. H. Davis, 
Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, Mrs. C. W. Flanders, 
Ruth Chesterfield, Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


With other well known and eminent writers, con- 
tribute to its columns. 





Besides charmingly written Stories, and 
Talesof Adventure, it contains Letters of Travel, 
Historical and Scientific Articles, Biographical 
&ketches, Observations in Natural History, Strik- 
ing Editorials on Current Events, Sports, Games, 
Puzzles, etc., etc. 

Varied, Comprehensive, practical, and full of 
information, it attracts and interests alike both 
old and young. . 





Two Stirring Serial Stories, one of ‘ HomME 
LIFE,” the other, “LIFE ON THE FRONTIER,” 
will appear during the year. 

Send for Specimen Copies—sent free. Subscription 
price, $1 50 in advance. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNIFORM §. §, LESSONS for 1872. 


FOR TEACHERS.—" The Sunday-School World” 
will contain the explanations and studies pre- 
gered, by Rev. John 

lonthly, 50 cts. per year. 


FOR SCHOLARS.—The Lesson Papers for schol- | 
ars, with the text of the Lesson and suggestive } 
helps for the study of it, will be published at the 
rate of 75 cents per 100 copies monthly. | 


Spetimene and Catalogues sent free when re | 


quested. 
c. S. SCOFIELD, 
AMERICAN 8. §. UNION DEPosiTory, 
Nos. 8 & 10 Bible House, New York. 


CERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Text-Books. 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
(Successors to LEYPOLDT & HOLT), 
25 Bond St., New York. | 





ll, D.D., for teachers. | 


oe se B THE ‘STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 
We We e is a large 40 column paper, 2s large as 
Ledger. It is overflowing with splendid reading. 
Stories, Tales, Sketches, Poetry, cipes, Secrets, 
Wit, Humor, and has TWENTY separate depart- 
zue’s Corner,” 
wherein are exposed ALL swindles and humbugs. 


ERYEODY, and every household, young or old, rich 


them. Ten years established ; immense circulation 
all over America. 

PRANG CHROMO. For only 7% cents you 
can receive the “STAR SPANGLED BANNER” a 
whole year; and also, FREE GRATIS our superb 
Prang Chromo, “A BOUQUET OF MOSS ROSES.” 
This is no colored lithograph, and no humbug. It 
is a genuine “* Prang Chromo,” made expresay for 
a premium to the readers of the “ Banner.” Re 
art store. You can have this superb gem, EQUAL 
TO AN OIL PAINTING, and the “ ner” a whole 
year for ONLY 75 CENTS. Now 


Specimens 6 cents of newsmen or by mail. Ad- 





| used for genera’ 


ENOCH MOR 
SAPO 


For Geucral Household Parposes. 
Cleans es scours knives and table ware, re 


house cleaning. For saie by all 
ington St., N.Y. 


FASHIONABLE 

FOR THE 

We have the largest and most varied 

Ladies’ Watches — exact time-keepers. 
price-list, and order early. 


BENEDICT 
691 BROADWAY, 


PYLE’S O. 
SALERATUS AND 


First Class 


FRULES FOR SEL 








138 & 140 
Fulton Street 
& BUR R,} NEW YORK. 
The immense stock embraces every novelty of style 


and texture of material for all ages, occupations, and 
occasions, ready for immediate wear. 


CLOTHING. 
IEIUS New Stem of elt Surss, sao. 

Suits, sso. 
Suits, sso. 


ng VES, 
of the country to order direct 
ty of receiving the most PER- 


F-MEASURE, San- 
List and Fashion-Sheet 





ss. Boys: Overcoats, $5. 
so. Boys’ Overcoars, 815. 
«0. Boys: Overcoats, $2. 
a. | RS) as 
GAN’S SON’S 


Lio, 


BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


moves stains and rust, is the very best thing ever: 
good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 211 Wash- 
JEWELRY 


HOLIDAYS. 


stock of Jewelry in New York. Also, 
Our country customers should send for 


BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


‘K. SOAP, 


CREAM TARTAR. 


Designed for the | 


Good Soap is the desideratum of | 


the market is flooded with that | 


the qualities ot real soap; and con 


pure article, the economy of which 
Pyle’s Saleratus and Cream Tartar 
are well known to thousands of in 
and New England. We can refer 
parade colums of testimonials, but, 
for themselves, we solicit a trial. If 
depend upon it he has his own inter 
PYLE, Manufacturer, 350 Washing 





Age, Stre 


IMPE 


FIRE INSURAN 
Capital, - - - 


INVESTMENTS IN UNITED 
INCORPORA 








CHICAGO LOSSES 





E. W. CROWELL, . . MANAGER. 
OFFICES: 
40 Broad St., & Pall Mall, 
LONDON. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
ALL SIZES, 
STYLES, 
and PRICES. 
From one tune to over one hundred tunes. 


Fine Boxes rfom $15 to $75 each. Circulars free. 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED, 


New Cylinders, with tunes of your own choice. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway. 





POPULAR 
AT 
FURS PRICES. 


BURKE, 210 Broadway, 
COR. FULTON ST. 





ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST- 
jatar ae gels St Et Beste? SPN 
East Twenty-sixth 


ti -] 
Good work et highest prices if desired. 


pe Meth N. Y., 
a and 477 Ninth Avenue. | 


Household Articles. 
Best Family Trade. 

every economical housekeeper, yet 
which has the semblance, but not 


| sumers thereof unconsciously incur 
an extravagant expenditure in the | 





course of time. Pyle’s “O. K.” is a 
has been thoroughly established. 
are also unadulterated articles, that 
telligent consumers in New York 
to the Editors of this magazine, or 
knowing that our articles will speak 
your Grocer recommend some other, 
est in view and not yours. JAMES 
ton Street, New York. 


ngth, 


Security. 
RIAL 


CE COMPANY. 


$8,000,000 Gold. 


STATES, $1,250,000. 
TED 1863. 


ALL PAID. 


JOS. B. St. JOHN, Ass’r MANAGER. 
U. S. BRANCH: 
40 and 42 Pine Street, 
NEW YORK. 














| The Superiority of the Unrivaled 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it. 


with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 
Most Perfect Piano-Forte 


| possible; hence they are preferred by all the 


GREAT ARTISTS OF THE DAY, 


and recommended by all the 


| 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consisten 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Ave, cor, Sixteenth St, 
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